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Zidididlalelabala! Notes at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 





HE arts accessory to 
+ architecture are, as we 
have already noted in 
the case of stained 
glass,* but very mea- 
grely represented in 
the Exhibition, as to 
quantity at all events. 
The two life-size mo- 
saic figures exhibited 
by Minton, Hollins, & 
Co. (1,070-1), from the 
designs of Messrs. Hart 
& Bowler respectively, 
and worked by female 
students at South Ken- 
sington, are very satis- 
factory specimens of 
the art; and the latter 
of the two is a fine 
and impressive figure. The former is marred 
by an indefinable weakness of pose and cha- 
racter. The head of Daniel, from the design 
of Mr. Stevens, intended for St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, is a very noble one; and ‘the broadly. 
massed treatment of the lights and shadows is 
highly-characteristic of and suitable to the 
material employed. Is the title correct in the 
catalogue? The head suggests rather David 
than Daniel. A mosaic portrait of the late 
Prince Consort, after Winterhalter, executed by 
Salviati & Co. (1,078), is a capital specimen oF 
what may be done in mosaic in the way of 
gradations of tone, by the use of small cubes, and 
negatives the opinion which has been expressed 
by some critics that mosaic cannot be effective 
at less than 50 ft. from the eye; though, of 
course, the employment of this fine mosaic 
would involve a proportionate expense. A head 
of Christ, after Taddei, by the same firm (1,074), 
shows even closer approximation to the effect of 
painting; but here the real characteristic 
beauties of the material are, to a certain extent, 
sacrificed. The attempt to imitate the freedom 
of painting is as great a technical mistake in 
mosaic as the imitation of the stiff archaism of 
the early mosaics, urged by some, would be an 
zesthetic mistake. 

Of painted tile-work and porcelain there are 
various specimens, some of the best of which are 
from the designs of Mr. W. 8. Coleman. The 
two painted plaques (1,054), representing nude 
figures, flatly treated, with conventional acces- 
sories and backgrounds, are very pleasing, and 
show knowledge of the figure. What is the use of 
the same designer’s “painted tile-panels on red 
ground” (1,001: exhibited by Minton & Co.’s art 
studio) we fail to see: flowers and birds straggling 
heterogeneously over a red surface (a la Japanese 
art) are not very available as ornamental acces- 
sories, nor good for much in themselves. Two 
vases from Minton’s art studio (1,034) are worth 
mention as pleasing in colour and form; the 
classical figure subjects, nearly white on a green 
ground, are designed with grace and freedom, 
The reredos exhibited by Messrs. Cox & Sons, a 
poor piece of commonplace modern Gothic with 

all the regulation details that we are getting 
wearied of, is embellished, however, by a painted 
tile design by Mr. Talbert (1,053) of the Last 
Supper, which is a very good specimen of the 





























* See p, 338, ante, 





correct way of treating this kind of work, the 
drapery being drawn in straight precise lines, 
with no attempt at texture or relief effect, yet 
not without a certain agreeable sway and balance 
of line; unfortunately, the faces are far less 
successful than the general composition, partly 
we fear from a concession to the foolish ideas 
prevalent about the treatment of the figure in 
what is termed “ ecclesiastical” art. Adjoining 
this latter are two very good specimens of metal 
design by the same artist, in the shape of two 
elaborate brass lamp standards; a brass font- 
cover also (upon a poorly-designed font) deserves 
mention. These are all exhibited by Messrs. 
Cox & Sons, who also show a specimen of the 
brass standards with iron base supplied for 
lighting Luxembourg Cathedral. <A case of 
church tapestry, plate, &c., by the same 
firm, exhibits the usual things in the usual 
style; one of the gold vessels is a very elegant 
specimen of this class. of work. Among the 
metal work, into which we have now dropped, a 
small silver dessert-stand (2,701) is pretty sure 
to be looked at, as being the design of Sir Noel 
Paton, and is a very fine specimen of design and 
execution in silver, as far as the treatment of the 
material is concerned ; the design is curiously 
bizarre for modern work, a satyr-like figure, with 
a bird’s head, supporting the bowl, while the 
pedestal on which he stands, and on which a 
lizard crawls, is in turn supported by three frogs, 
which look grotesquely out from under it and 
form the feet. Perhaps it is supposed to be the 
grotesque character which gives the article its 
value; we should doubt many persons being 
willing to give the 200 guineas asked for it. 
Some of the finest bits of metal work are the 
damascened articles, tazzas, and vases, by 
Zuloaga (Spain: 2,714—15. These are ex- 
quisitely finished things, in a style of. ornament 
combining something of Moorish richness with 
classic elegance of detail, and surely in no 
qualities that should belong to ornamental art 
are these inferior to the Japanese ornament just 
now held up to us as the only work in the world 
worth mentioning. Some specimens of orna- 
mental glass design (claret jugs and glasses, 
decanters, &c.) on a stand in Room VII. include 
some very elegant and beautiful work, especially 
those by Messrs. Hauser & Palme: the Venetian 
goblet, by Salviati, which surmounts the col- 
lection, is one of those things which would be 
very valuable if it were old, as a specimen of a 
certain type of work ; but we scarcely think its 
artistic value as a modern production very high: 
the funny little twists of coloured glass which give 
the character to it are really curious rather than 
beautiful. We omitted to mention, in reviewing; 
in our last number, the work in these galleries on 
the west side, one of the best specimens of wood- 
carving there, a sideboard, by R. Jefferson, exhi- 
bited by Gillow & Co. (2,762) ; but, unfortunately, 
in that French “scroll and Cupid” style, which 
is really not worth throwing away good workman. 
ship or good money upon, the sight of which, 
too, in contrast with other articles (already men- 
tioned) with the name of the said firm attached 
to them, suggests again the reflection we made 
last year as to the bad effect on ornamental art 
of using all styles indiscriminately, the same firm 
turning out anything and everything, from 
Louis Quatorze to the barest and squarest 
Medizvalism, without regard to principle or 
taste of any kind. Why cannot some of our 
rich and prosperous furniture-making firms 
collect around them a school of artists of one 
mind in art, and work out a school of design of 
their own on definite principles? There would 
be some chance then of their really benefiting 
and improving ornamental art and public taste, 
instead of benefiting, as is too often the case 
now, nothing but their own pockets and those of 
their enployés. 
Among the east galleries are scattered some 
objects of ornamental art of more or less 


interest. Of these, we are inclined, however 
profane it seems,,to rank the numerous pro- 
ductions of the Sévres porcelain manufactories, 
in the French gallery, as among those of “less” 
interest. That the French artists in this work 
do all that they aim at, and do it well, can 
scarcely be questioned; and the great size and 
perfect make of some of the larger specimens 
form a triumph of technical skill also. But the 
feeling for colour betrayed in these specimens of 
ware is anything but satisfactory ; nor were we 
able to find more than one or two pairs of vases, 
and those among the smaller ones, which showed 
any richness or attractiveness in colour. Mostly 
the tints affected are lively pinks and reds 
and buffs; in short, the regulation Renais- 
sance scale of colour, against which we have 
before protested in reference to stained glass. 
In a great many of the larger vases the artistic 
design consists mainly of figures, of a “Classical” 
nature, all of which are respectably delineated, 
and have a certain sensuous grace and elegance. 
Why is it, then, that this sort of decoration 
repels us, deadens our admiration, more than 
most others? Because, in the first place, these 
nymphs and Bacchuses are like old “ properties’? 
used up long ago; and because also the judg- 
ment is not satisfied at seeing figures used 
merely as elegant objects, adjuncts to a design, 
without any definite meaning or sentiment 
attached to them. The human figure, as the 
highest medium of expression in art, should not 
be thrown away in this way; carelessly applied 
as merely so much of a designer’s stock-in-trade. 
Our own decorative artists are arriving at a 
perception of this, and are either studying the 
figure better themselves, or getting into the habit 
of calling in the aid of artists who can treat it 
worthily. At one end of the French gallery is 
to be found a casket worth looking at as a piece 
of delicate and highly-finished work. The 
decorative portion of this consists in panels of 
light wood carved in bas-relief, with classical 
subjects, with many figures and much detail ; 
the figures are only 2 in. or 3 in. high, but the 
whole is executed with a delicacy, precision, and 
minuteness of finish very remarkable, and shows 
also a great deal of freedom of composition and 
pose in the little figures. The artists are Messrs. 
Allard & Chopin. In one of the French galleries 
has been placed a grand piano, from the manu- 
factory of Erard, painted all over top and sides 
with forest scenery, in monochrome, in some 
villainous dark red compound. Anything more 
disagreeable in colour, and more out of place as 
ornament, could scarcely be imagined; yet the 
manufacturers evidently think great things of it, 
and have set a special custodian to take care of 
it. The mischief was done in Paris, we believe ; 
indeed, the names of the offenders are affixed, but 
we forbear to give them. What is to be said or 
done to this kind of work ? 

In the gallery devoted to Belgium and 
Russia (the opposite end of the east galleries) 
are some exceedingly well-executed silver 
bas-reliefs from the latter country; one in 
particular of a female figure floating in the 
air, with flying draperies, which is very charm- 
ing both in conception and execution: the 
artist’s name has escaped us, and we cannot find 
it in the catalogue, where (as last year) it is 
sometimes difficult to find what is wanted. Some 
gold work from Brussels, in a case not far from 
the last-named objects, is an unpleasing contrast 
to the Russian work, and is, in fact, that kind 
of ornamental work which is almost entirely 
worthless as art, and which nobody would give 
anything for were it not executed in gold. 
Virgil must certainly have been thinking of art 
as well as of morals when he uttered his cele- 
brated declamation against the “ awri sacra 
fames.” 

In the ground-floor room, reached through the 
east quadrant, is a considerable though very 





heterogeneous collection of works from Japan, 
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China, and elsewhere. Some specimens of the 
Japanese cloisonnée enamel are to be found, also 
a good deal of gold and lacquered work, some of 
the most beautiful description; one gold or gilt 
casket, with a diaper of very flat foliage over it, 
isexquisite; and what a contrast to the vulgar 
gold work from Brussels, just mentioned, or the 
specimens of English work of the last century 
exhibited among the “reproductions” in the 
east gallery! The Japanese tapestries show, 
too, specimens of their admirable way of re- 
presenting birds, and equally of their total 
and absurd failures in the human figure; the 
attempts at representing the latter appearing 
like the figures of a nightmare. The Chinese 
vases to be seen here show (as usual) very fine 
execution and elaborate ornament, with far less 
feeling for colour than in the Japanese work ; 
on the other hand, in ornamental tapestry de- 
signs (without figures) the Chinese, as far as 
one can judge by the comparatively few speci- 
mens here, have the best of it, both in colour 
and design, the patterns being chiefly geometrical, 
but with sufficient variety of colour to avoid 
monotony. Some of these are well worth atten- 
tion as suggestions for wall-paper or wall diaper 
design. In this room is also hidden away one of 
the best specimens of furniture design in the 
Exhibition, a buffet, by Vanderschweren (who 
dates from England), ebonised and with ivory 
inlays, the lower panels filled with groups of 
flowers in slight relief, in coloured stones, so as 
to produce a naturalistic effect not quite in 
keeping with the rest. An inlaid figure would 
have been preferable; but this is a very good 
piece of work, equally pleasing in general design 
and detail. Adjoining this are two articles, a 
buffet and étagére, both by Rielti (Venice), in a 
very meretricious style, but admirably executed, 
the latter, withits boldly undercut scrolls turning 
from stage to stage, is as fine a piece of wood- 
carving as we have seen for a long time. 

We have thus endeavoured roughly to indicate 
what there is of ornamental art worthy of notice 
in this year’s Exhibition, so far, exclusive of the 
jewelry, which may be taken as a separate 
branch. With this exception, we believe we have 
alluded to most of the work that is of much 
consequence, so far as the Exhibition is at pre- 
sent arranged. The Indian Court of last year is 
as yet closed,—whether it is to be filled we 
know not; and the French annexe is in a state 
of chaos,—a jumble of boxes and cases. If 
these two rooms are eventually arranged, there 
will be further opportunity of instituting com- 
parisons between some of the best ornamental 
schools of the East and the West respectively. 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


TxE architectural drawings, which are this 
year to be found in their old situation in the 
“Lecture Room,” are in the main a very good 
collection, the best in average merit, we think, 
since the Academy went into its present quar- 
ters. Domestic architecture is the most largely 
represented, and there is a fair collection of 
civil and ecclesiastical designs, some of them of 
exceptional interest. To mention first the great 
building of the day, we may allude to the very 
large and finely executed bird’s-eye view of Mr. 
Street’s Law Courts design, prepared by Mr. 
Brewer (1,195), and which shows what the archi- 
tect’s own fine ink drawings could not show, the 
colour design, if we can so describe the use 
of a light and a dark tinted stone, in the 
usual arrangement of quoins and bands. The 
drawing, however, does not suggest any 
fresh commentary on the design; nor will the 
exhibition of Mr. Street’s own sketch of the 
centre portion of the Strand front (1,163), at 
all avail, we fear, to change the opinion of the 
majority who are so sadly disappointed with the 
design, however they may admire the freedom 
and effective touch of the drawing, which, 
nevertheless, is certainly out of perspective 
in some of the details, arches, &. Among 
other “civil” buildings is the competition 
design of Mr. E. W. Godwin, for the Leicester 
Townhall, exterior front and interior of Council 
Chamber (1,162 and 1,188) ; the exterior in the 
architect’s usual style of very solid and mas- 
sively treated Early Gothic, a good deal like 
some other designs by the same hand, but with 
the improvement in this case of carrying the 
tower wall in an unbroken plane into the masonry 
below, instead of cutting it off by a cornice run 
right through, a defect which, in some previous 
designs, conveyed the impression that the tower 





was utterly unconnected with the substructural 
design, and might have been slid backward or 
forward at pleasure along the whole front. The 
Council Chamber is an agreeable-looking in- 
terior, treated with wall tiling and profuse gild- 
ing and colour on the wooden ceiling, which 
takes the shape of a pointed arch wagon-vault ; 
not a very happy form for wooden construction. 
Mr. Emerson exhibits (1,177), “A View of a 
new Mahommedan University at Allahabad,” 
near which is a drawing of the “ Rajaram High 
School,” described as in the “ Hindoo Saracenic”’ 
style, designed by Captain Mant, R.E.: the first 
of these illustrating an architect’s, and the 
second an engineer’s, treatment of an Oriental 
style; we prefer theformer. Mr. Waterhouse ex- 
hibits a view of the “ Liverpool Seamen’s Orphan 
Institution ” (1,173), a picturesquely-grouped 
building, in his usual manner, and of which 
we shall give a view; and a small sketch 
of the “New Buildings at Owen’s College, 
Manchester” (1,213), already illustrated in our 
pages. The “Hospital for Sick Children in 
Great Ormond-street,” by Mr. E. M. Barry 
(1,186), is a sensible-looking brick building, also 
already known to our readers, with outside gal- 
leries of communication, and ventilating shafts 
(apparently) forming prominent features in the 
external design. It is a good specimen of 
economical architectural expression obtained in 
a simple manner. Mr. Seddon sends a large and 
apparently highly-finished pen-and-ink drawing 
of his Aberystwith College, which is hung too high 
tobe properly seen for this kind of drawing, but 
the design is well known. 

Domestic buildings are more numerous, and 
we start here with the name of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, who is in great force this year, and whose 
drawings, as drawings, are masterly. “ Two 
Views of a House for F. Goodall, R.A.” (1,166), 
show the architeci’s usual manner in plain and 
unpretentious mansions, the usual simple pic- 
turesque treatment of windows, and the usual 
cutting up of roof and walls in a somewhat 
exaggerated effort at piquant and picturesque 
expression. The studio, placed (why, we do not 
see) at an oblique angle with the rest of the 
building, is a marked feature in the design, indi- 
cated externally by,the large square side-windows 
and the end oriel, which ensure light from which- 
ever side it may be required. ‘ Cragside, North- 
umberland” (1,196), another beautiful drawing, 
is a house of somewhat more pretention, and 
treated in the author’s very best and cleverest 
manner; the projecting bay at one end of the 
front, with its deep base of battered masonry, 
strongly-marked plinth lines, two tiers of win- 
dows, and finishing in what appears to be a kind 
of open gallery under the eaves, is in itself a 
feature for study. In No. 1,219 we nave sketches 
on a larger scale of the tower and dining-room 
fireplace from the same house; the former an 
admirable bit of masonry design and grouping, 
the latter too ostentatiously rude and massive to 
be really in keeping with modern domestic life. 
“Interior View of panelled Drawing-room, Cowes- 
field House,” by S. Salter, Jun. (1,169), is a 
capital drawing of an apartment which might 
easily have been made much more original and 
picturesque at the same expense ; a congeries of 
square panels (wainscot) over the wall, and thin 
lines of plaster moulding crossing each other on 
the ceiling, are features not so new or remark- 
able as to bring any special credit to their de. 
signer, or be worth such a careful drawing. 
“The Douglas Room in Stirling Castle, restored 
under the direction of R. W. Billings” (1,181), 
is an admirable clear sepia drawing of a bit of 
restoration, by an architect who has made Scotch 
Gothic his speciality ; the piquant effect of the 
open carved wood cornice, and the treatment of 
the panels of the wainscot, will not escape notice. 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s “Cobham Park’ (1,187) 
seems to us, for an Italian design, rather too 
much broken up with small-pinnacles, many and 
various pedimented dormers, &c.; the massive 
brackets carrying the balconies over one or two 
of the windows form a good and striking feature. 
“Wykehurst” (1,203), by the same architect, 
we like much better ; it is a design showing con- 
siderable novelty and originality of style, and 
might be described as Italian treated in a Gothic 
manner, with high roofs, round turrets with an 
arcaded open story at top, and a general verti- 
cality of line and proportion giving considerable 
individuality of character. Some of the same 
features appear in the next design, “ Shabden”’ 
(1,204). | “‘ Wyfold Court, Oxfordshire,” by Mr. 
G. 8. Clarke (1,193), is a remarkably-grouped 


— 


fied with bay windows, and evidently containing 

the entertaining-rooms and “show” portion of 
the house, and an adjoining lofty block, irregu. 

larly grouped with the first, of much plainer and 

more massive character ; a portion of this goes up 

at one angle, forming a kind of tower, with high 

mansard roof and long lucarnes. The merit of the 
design could be estimated better were there a plan, 
to show us the motive and origin of the grouping ; 
but there can be no question that, as it appears 
here, it is a very striking and picturesquely. 
grouped mansion. No. 1,210 is a “ View of 
House being erected at Cardiff” from the de. 

signs of Mr. Burges (whose name, we may 
remark, is invariably spelt wrong in the Academy 
catalogues), a beautifully-executed drawing : the 
style is a plain, simple treatment of Early Gothic 
of a somewhat French character, a little heavy, 
but very solid and satisfactory-looking ; the 
upper windows are square-headed with a centre 
shaft, and a deep relieving arch over, with a sex. 
foil light in the tympanum: this looks well 
enough on the outside, but from the interior the 
window design would have, we should think, 
rather a scattered look. ‘“ Mansion at Green. 
lands” (1,208) is a cold, formal Italian block 
with quoins at the angles, which we refer to 
because it is so typical a specimen of the kind 
of house in which the average “ respectable” 
English gentleman delights, the merit of which 
in his eyes consists in its being utterly without 
any feature that can attract attention or give 
oceasion for a remark. No. 1,224 is a design 
for (we conclude) an imaginary “ Elizabethan 
Mansion ’”’ by Mr. Heffer: it isa very good water 
drawing and an elaborately-enriched design, but 
with no features or treatment calling for special 
comment. Sir D. Wyatt’s “View of Alford 
House, Hyde Park” (1,222), is a very effective 
and powerful drawing in sepia (or bistre ?), 
which shows in a perhaps flattering manner the 
general dignified though somewhat square and 
heavy aspect of the building: much use is made, 
and successfully, of ornamental ironwork in 
balconies and gates ; a strongly-marked cornice 
gives unity to the composition, and is a base to 
the very steep-pitched French roof above, which 
forms an important part of the design: we wish 
there was not such an array of great carved 
festoons under the cornice ; what, let us seriously 
ask, is the gain to the building for the time and 
expense that must have been bestowed in carving 
this used-up ornamental feature allround? Mr. 
H. Jones’s “ Additions to the City Meat Market” 
is in keeping with the main structure which he 
carried out previously; and is as like a meat- 
market as blank walls and pilasters can make it, 
Mr. G. Aitchison shows a small and unfortunately 
rather feebly-executed pen drawing of a “ Pro- 
posed House for Lord R. Grosvenor, Dorset” 
(1,233) ; the design itself, like most of the 
author’s, shows some originality of manner and 
treatment, with a considerable employment of 
what appears to be pierced woodwork ; but it 
certainly wants more force and breadth of treat. 
ment to make it a successful work. ‘ Messrs. 
Elkington’s New Premises” (1,241), by Mr, F. 
Peck, an Italian design presenting nothing 
special in detail, is well and effectively grouped, 
with two high blocks, not symmetrical, divided 
by a lower intermediate portion lighted from the 
roof; at least, we assume that the whole of the 
block of buildings shown is included in the esta- 
blishment. The “ Halland Staircase at Summer- 
field, Roehampton” (1,239), by Mr. Brydon, is 
noticeable as a capital pen-and-ink drawing of 
good plain work, with nostriking features. Two 
small drawings by Mr. Edis are up to his usual 
mark; a “House at Bexley” (1,161) and 
“ Riverside Premises, St. Paul’s Wharf ” (1,180), 
the latter a capital specimen of simple archi. 
tectural treatment of a utilitarian building, and 
in point of execution one of the best, though 
among the smallest drawings in the room. 

In ecclesiastical design there is less than usual 
of that class of “regulation Gothic” churches, 
one of which can hardly be distinguished (in the 
memory at least) from another; and there are 
one or two rather remarkable specimens. First 
among these we must again mention Mr. Norman 
Shaw, whose “View of the English Church at 
Lyons” (1,194) is, in fact, a drawing of one 
gable end only, towards the street ; perhaps the 
rest is crushed up between adjoining buildings 
after the manner common in French towns. 
This is a rather large scale drawing, showing & 
bold and massive treatment of a tall gable, with 
wide buttresses on each side, crossed at the top 
by a lower gable parallel to the front, one end of 





design for a mansion, consisting mainly of a 
ower and more ornate block to the left, diversi-‘ 








which is octagonal on plan, and forms the finish 
to the stair-turret, the treatment of which 
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feature is an excellent specimen of real masonry 
design; the whole thing, indeed, is like a bit out 
of the Middle Ages, without, however, sug- 
gesting direct plagiarism. “Interior View of 
Trinity Chureh, Finchley New-road” (1,158), 
by Mr. Legg, is a good brick interior, with 
a canted wooden ceiling and solid curved 
braces ; which, albeit not a very good way of 
treating timber constructively, is one which 
certainly produces more pleasing lines, and looks 
better generally, than the thin moulded tie- 
beams which some church architects are getting 
so fond of, and which are shown in one or two 
other designs here, accompanied by that kind of 
soribbled line decoration all over the walls which 
is so easily devised, and demands so little thought 
in the devising. Mr. Hakewill’s brick church at 
Brompton (1,175), with the tower detached from 
the main design, and only connected by a short 
cloister, is not its author’s best work. The 
“South-east View of Church of St. Augustine, 
Kilburn” (1,202), by Mr. Pearson, is a somewhat 
remarkable thing. It is a fine pen-drawing of 
(apparently) a brick design ; the whole character 
extremely bold and simple : the west end flanked 
by two square towers, perfectly plain in the 
lower portion, with only one story of wall 
arcading below the cornice, over which each is 
finished with a square slated spire. Behind 
these rises a fléche, and still further, over the 
nave-roof, is seen the main tower and octagonal 
slated spire, with very good picturesque treat- 
ment at the point of junction, and lucarnes near 
the base of considerable originality. From the 
point of view here shown, this is a very fine 
group of building. Another of the more notable 
church drawings is that by Mr. Burges, of the 
“ Memorial Church at Skelton ’”’ (1,217), a small, 
finely-executed water-colour of the interior view 
of the nave. The best point in the design is the 
arrangement of deep, recessed panelling and 
sculpture in the surface of the east wall of the 
nave, over the chancel-arch. The same archi- 
tect also exhibits a highly-coloured interior of 
the “Chancel cf St. Mary the Virgin, Studley 
Royal, Ripon” (1,242). Mr. Goldie’s “ St. 
Paul’s College Chapel, Stony Stratford” (1,223), 
is a view of an interior, plastered (or cemented), 
and with red brick dressings and brick wall- 
shafts, carrying a plain tie-beam, looking, in the 
drawing, almost like a piece of rough timber : 
as Sir Hugh Evans said, “this is affectations.” 
In other respects, this is a satisfactory design. 
A bird’s-eye “ View of St. Peter’s, Clerkenwell,” 
showing church, parsonage, and schools, by Mr. 
Blackburn (1,226), is hung too high to be pro- 
perly made out. It looks well. “St. Mary’s, 
Loughton,” by Mr. Watson (1,215), is a very 
pleasing specimen of a small country church, 
with a red-tiled roof, picturesquely treated, 
without the slightest pretension or strain. 
ing after effect. Then we come to an in- 
teresting design, in regard to the associations 
connected with its locality, &c., Mr. Street’s 
“Proposed English Church at Rome” (1,216). 
Uninitiated eyes might say at first that this was 
a “design for a barn,” so far has the architect 
carried his recent tendencies towards plainness 
of treatment ; but there are character and ex- 
pression about it. The side elevation shows 
single-light windows between deep buttresses. 
There is an apse, without buttresses, and with 
the roof-line broken by a series of rather low- 
pitched gablets all round, not very happy in 
effect. A square tower, with a low pyramidal 
roof, is the prominent feature, and a somewhat 
heavy-looking square porch adjoins one bay of 
the south aisle, the porch-walls coinciding with 
and forming part of two of the buttresses. The 
one piece of ornament is a string of decorative 
wall-panels carried round under the sills of the 
windows. Certainly anything like “fritter” 
would have been out of place in the “ Eternal 
City,” but we cannot help fearing that Mr. 
He in a the Scylia of over-decoration 
anger © i i i 

Site g falling into the Charybdis of 

_ Among what may be termed decorative de- 
Signs we have an elaborate drawing of an 
interior, by Mr. Talbert (1,201), showing a 

Design for a Fireplace,” deeply recessed be- 
neath @ segmental marble arch, with wall-tile 
decoration above. The whole effect is very 
good; but the carved foliage seems too large 
and heavy for the scale of the rest, and rather 
spoils it. “ The Interior of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Dulwich” (1,211), by Messrs. Banks & Barry, 
may be counted among the decorative designs, 
as the main object is to show the proposed 
colouring, which seems to us somewhat gaudy 
and with too much preponderance of light blue 





in the chancel roof and elsewhere. “ A Design 
for Sideboard Decoration” (1,214), by W. 8. 
Stacey, is the work, we suppose, of a connexion 
and admirer of Mr. H. Stacey Marks, whose 
characteristic style in this kind of design is here 
attempted to be imitated ; not very successfully, 
we think. “The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to 
Solomon” (1,240) is not a bad piece of con- 
ventional figure grouping, with a good effect of 
colour. Some small painted windows for the 
apse of the church at Fishponds, Bristol, by Mr. 
J. P. Seddon, are very good in colour, with red 
and green diaper grounds alternately ; the 
figures much like most figures in stained glass 
windows. 

Among drawings which are not designs, but 
sketches of existing work, may be mentioned five 
of Mr. Spiers’s capital series of sketches among 
the ruined buildings at Paris, the style and merits 
of which are known. Mr. G. R. Clarke’s view in 
Westminster Abbey is a fine drawing, careful and 
successful in realising the effect of light; of the 
same character, and perhaps better, is “ Seville 
Cathedral” (1,197), by Mr. George. Mr. Brewer 
has a good architectural oil painting, “Aus 
Alten Zeiten” (1,192); and Mr. Deane a very 
picturesque view in Verona (1,200), looking up 
a street, under two large arches, to more distant 
buildings. Mr. Naish’s “Interior of Speke 
Hall, Lancashire,” with figures in old costumes 
(1,170), is a very good specimen of the kind of 
thing, carefully and minutely finished, both as 
to light, effect, and figures. Mr. Florence has two 
small Continental sketches, of which ‘‘ Study in 
Mantua” (1,182) is the best. We must not 
pass over a decidedly fine drawing by a foreign 
name, F. Hoffcauer, called “The last Five Days 
of Pompeii” (1,236), in reality a painting of 
the entrance of a Pompeiian house, looking from 
the interior, which is comparatively in shadow, 
out into the sunlit landscape; the architectural 
decorations and the effect of the polished 
marble in walls and columns are very success- 
fully given. As a contrast, we find on the 
opposite wall, just facing this, the “View from the 
Tunnel Mouth of Metropolitan District Station, 
under Victoria-street ;” a well-executed drawing, 
sent, we suppose, to show to every one how 
hideous a locality may be made by the aid of 
modern engineering science. 

On the whole, this is a very fine and interest- 
ing collection of drawings, which we have had 
pleasure in passing under review; the propor- 
tion of designs which have no interest, or are 
of a very common-place description, is much 
smaller than in most collections of the same kind 
that we have seen during the last two or three 


years. 








NEWINGTON COMPETITIONS. 


We mentioned in our last the award of the’ 
premiums for designs sent in for the proposed | 


new Church of St. Mary, Newington. The 
various sets of drawings were on view last week 
in the committee-room of the Newington schools. 
The main points in the conditions of the com. 
petition were that the church was to seat 1,100 
persons, and the cost to be 10,0001., or not to 
exceed 10 per cent. on that sum ; in other words, 
to be between 10,0001. and 11,0001. This was 
exclusive of any tower or spire, for whieh a 
separate estimate was to be given. 

The design to which the first place has been 
awarded is by Mr. J. Fowler, of Louth ; the style 
is “Early English” (lancet), of a very solid 
sterling character, and showing true compre- 
hension of and feeling for this style of archi- 
tecture, but not presenting any novel or very 
original treatment either in plan or design. The 
side elevation is very simple, with single lancet 
windows between simply-treated buttresses ; the 
west end shows a triplet of large windows, 
flanked by a similar blank window on each side; 
the tower is treated very plainly in the lower 
stages, with a little enrichment by straight-lined 
canopies and traceried spandrels over the win- 
dows in the bell-story ; the spire is very pleasing 
in proportion, but the composition at the junction 
of tower and spire appears somewhat crowded. 
We should suggest separating theucarnes a little 
more from the angle turrets and broach pin- 
nacles. The roof is carried by rather heavy but 
not ineffective timber principals, with curved 
braces forming a large trefoil arch. The plan is 
spacious, and shows in particular plenty of spare 
room at the west end to provide against crowding 
on leaving the church, and also for services 
around the font. On the whole, we are not 
surprised at a committee choosing this design, as 
it is a very sensible and practical one, with suffi- 


ecient architectural merit ; but there is nothing 
remarkable about it. 

Mr. Pearson’s design, the second chosen, dis- 
appoints us, and is scarcely what we expected 
from him, The very lofty tower and spire 
would form a striking feature; and the tower is 
finely treated, carried up in the lower portion in 
almost an unbroken mass; the spire, also, is 
very satisfactory; but the stage between the 
two, the most important point in the design, is 
decidedly weak, and this is rather the character 
of the work throughout; the plain portions of 
the work are broadly and simply treated, the 
windows and details of tracery, &c., are weak 
and starved-looking. The west end is more 
boldly treated, with three large two-light win- 
dows, and a relieving arch spanning the whole, 
abutting against the turrets which flank the 
composition; another small window occurs 
within this arch, over the heads of the others, 
but the composition is somewhat ragged here, 
and does not combine naturally. The walls are 
of red brick and Bath stone, the roofs to be 
entirely vaulted with stone ribs and brick filling. 

In the third design, by Mr. Blomfield, brick is 
again substituted for the Kentish rag suggested 
in the Instructions for the outer walls; the 
dressings to be of Bath stone. This arrange- 
ment of brick and stone dressings always 
militates against the homogeneous ard monu- 
mental character which we like to see in a 
charch; but the design is a good one, with con- 
siderable originality, especially in the treatment 
of the upper portion of the tower, the upper 
stage of which breaks into an octagon, and is 
finished above by a short octagon slated spire, 
with picturesque angle pinnacles: this would 
have been still more effective had the lower 
portion of the tower been treated with rather 
more unity and severity of design, and carried 
up with little break or incident until the octagon 
stage was arrived at. The author knows how to 
ensure dignity and solidity of character by bind- 
ing his masses of wall together in continuous 
planes: this is well done in the treatment of 
the large buttresses which flank the “crossing,” 
and which run into the main transept walls on 
each side, the north transept assuming the form 
of a “lean-to.” The roof is a wooden tie-beam 


| and king-post construction, with a canted ceiling 


over; the interior proportions are spacious and 
lofty, but the plan is somewhat cramped, espe- 
cially at the westend. On the whole, we should 
call this a better design than Mr. Fowler’s, but 
not so serviceable a plan. 

Mr. Brooks’s design is much the finest, 
architecturally,—the only one of the set which 
exhibits anything of what may be termed the 
great qualities of architectural design. It is 


| plain, even stern, in character, and with the 
| small windows which the architect has persuaded 


himself give light enough,—an opinion we should 
be inclined to question. The main feature in the 
design is a tower of almost disproportionate 


| width and massiveness, carried up to a consider- 


able height, broken into an octagon in the upper 
portion (there are no “stages’’ here), with large 
flanking turrets, and with a short, massively. 
proportioned spire, forming an appropriate ter- 
mination. On this same tower the architect has 
wrecked himself, as far as this competition is 
concerned ; its cost being regarded, apparently, 
as quite disproportionate to the rest of the struc- 
ture. There is a plain moulded cornice to the 
exterior, the only bit of external “ ornament” 
being a little carving in the corbel-table of the 
spire. A fiéche adds another feature to the 
exterior, and breaks the heavy lines of the com. 
position. The general outline of this object is 
very good, but the details want reconsidering 
and refining. The plan is rather obstructed by 
the large piers at the crossing. The south aisle 
of the chancel is arranged (with an apsidal 
termination) for occasional use as a chapel for 
early morning services, or on occasions when 








only a small congregation might be expected, 
The crossing and the portion eastward of it to 
be vaulted; the remainder timber-roofed. The 
organ is absurdly placed,—a little thing brack- 
eted out high up on the wall, only large enough 
for a church one-third the size. A big church 
requires a big organ, if the grandeur of the 
music is to be proportionate to that of the archi- 
tecture. Why cannot church architects learn 
this, and arrange accordingly? Aw reste, we 
look with some regret on the non-suecess of this 
design. It may not be a very practical one, but 
the tower would have been a grand object, and 
worth paying, as Pugin said, “thirty shillings 
extra”’ for. 

The design by Mr. H. Jarvis is one with con- 
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siderable faults; the design of the tower is very 
unsatisfactory, the details generally are not in 
very pure taste, and the whole composition is too 
heterogeneous in manner, wanting in unity ; one 
part does not seem to belong to another. There 
are, nevertheless, very decided merits which de- 
serve recognition; the treatment of the side 
windows (clearstory) is decidedly effective; so 
is that of the narthex which crosses the west end, 
the two ends of which are worked into octagonal 
apses which contain the stairs to the west gal- 
lery. Thechancel is groined, and is loftier than 
the nave, an arrangement which we are not pre- 
pared to say is not the truest architecturally, as 
giving a better effect of climax to the internal 
composition; externally it is difficult to treat 
satisfactorily, partly, perhaps, on account of the 
prejudice acquired by the eye in favour of the 
otherarrangement. The last design to be named 
by Mr. Bignall scarcely affords room for com- 
ment; it is sufficient to say that it is a modern 
Gothic design of an ordinary type, and neither 
better nor worse than many others of the same 
kind, 

Five designs for a ‘Mission Church”’ for the 
same neighbourhood, to seat 600, at a cost of 
from 38,5001. to 3,7501., were exhibited at the 
same time. The first chosen of these, by Mr. 
J. E. K. Cutts, is a plain, sensible, brick design, 
of no particular merit architecturally, and which 
we fancy owes its place in the lists a good deal 
to the exceedingly neat and effective drawing of 
the elevations. The second one, by Mr. J. Giles, 
is, on the whole, a more pleasing design, with an 
effective timber roof with deep carved braces; 
the nave arches, with flat soffits, springing from 
coupled shafts or pedestals; the material is brick 
inside and out. The apsidal east end is spoilt by 
an over-attempt at decorative effect in the shape 
of interlacing arches with ornament of some kind 
in the spandrels and interstices; the result is 
not happy. The third design, by Messrs. Giles & 
Gane, is a single-span building, looking very 
squat, but, of course, providing a very good and 
unencumbered interior area; a reminiscence of 
the three-aisled arrangement is presented by 
the manner in which the east gable wall of the 
nave is carried upon a large centre and two 
smaller side arches, springing from circular 
piers. The gable, as in the other two designs, is 
surmounted by a brick and stone belfry; an 
alternative slip shows a second treatment of the 
east end, much superior to that in the main 
drawing, and with a light timber belfry and 
fiéche substituted for the brick one; this helps 
the design wonderfully, and carries off its 
squareness and low appearance: we wonder the 
other designers have not tried the same thing; 
they would have got a far better and more pic- 
turesque effect (quite suitable to a small build- 
ing) in this way, than by the conventional 
pigeon-hole belfry. Messrs. M‘Murdie & Wag- 
staff’s is a design in buff brick, and red brick 
dressings, out of proportion in its parts, and 
looking more like a model of a larger church 
than a design for a small one; the turret over 
the entrance is pretty and picturesque in outline, 
but has the great misfortune of being lower than 
the gable adjoining. The design of Mr. Wigging- 
ton is so barely shown ina mere outline drawing, 
that it is in no position to be fairly compared 
with the others. We may take the author’s own 
estimate, however, on the presumption that he 
would have taken more trouble with it if he had 
thought much of it. 

We should have been more interested in the 
competition designs for the larger church (to 
revert for a moment) if any one of them had 
shown ‘any marked attempt to adapt architec- 
ture (plan in particular) tothe real requirements 
of modern worship. Of this there is scarcely a 
trace; and the design which has been selected 
as the best, and which we suppose will be carried 
out, is, though without any serious defects, as 
completely destitute of anything like novelty of 
suggestion, and indication of progress in archi- 
tecture, as could well be imagined. 








THE DOGE’S PALACE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE WORKMAN. 


In these days of artistic and architectural 
change and uncertainty, and in which we cannot 
be sure, even for a few months, what will be the 
next phase and fashion of art, it is some comfort 
to think of a few principles of artistic action 
and ways of doing things which are and must 
ever be, alwaysand absolutely certain. Happily 
there are a number of such principles, and with- 
out at present attempting even a list of them, we 





may adduce one, viz., that of the absolute neces- 
sity of bona fide and individualised work in the 
details of buildings laying claim to architectural 
excellence. In other words, it is not the mere 
workman, as part of an apparatus, or as a 
machine, however good a one, that is needed for 
the work; but the artist-workmam, or the yet 
higher artist that is demanded. Style itself, im- 
portant as it is, is yet, after all, but a matter of 
almost secondary interest to this vital pinciple, 
for who would not rather become the possessor 
of a fine building, nobly and truly worked out, 
with studied and impressive details, in a second- 
rate architectural style, than to have one, even 
in the very noblest and best of styles, if in 
detail but the work or result of mere copy- 
ing and machine-made work. There can be 
no comparison between them. This important 
subject has been but little, if at all, dwelt upon 
or recognised, yet is it one of the vital questions 
in art and achitecture—the art and architecture 
of the future. 

We have been led to these thoughts by some 
curious examples, which we have collected of 
the painstaking and thoughtfulness and skill of 
the artist-workmen of past times. Nearly allold 
buildings exemplify this, but perhaps there is 
not one of them fuller of it than the far-famed 
Palace of the Doges, of which so much has been 
written and sung. The very name seems enough, 
for round and about it, even apart from any 
technical knowledge of the architecture of the 
building, there clusters a host of memories and 
associations. What would this practical world 
of to-day do, we may ask, without at least a 
little dreaming and waste of active energy ? It 
must die out from mental weariness, for human 
nature cannot live solely on the merely “ utili- 
tarian” and the profitable! But our purpose 
here, as usual, is not to dream, but to ask, 
whether so much could have been made out of 
this world-famous palace, had—all its uses and 
history having been the same—it been a struc- 
ture of the ordinary machine-made modern type, 
the artist-workmanship of it, as that is now, being 
absent. Would this palace with its columns, 
carved capitals, and arcades and diapered wall 
face, have produced the same effect on men’s 
minds if art-manufactured ? We confidently de- 
clare that it would not and could not; and it 
becomes, therefore, not a little interesting to 
discover how and in what way it was that such 
mental effects were produced. There is all the 
difference between something and nothing, be- 
tween such work and mere machine work; and 
it would, perhaps, be impossible to point to any- 
thing more instructive in its way than to the 
carving and thoughtful workmanship to be found 
in the capitals of the columns of this very palace. 
Each capital would seem to have been a study in 
itself, and to have been wrought out after a care- 
ful thinking out of how it could be made to har- 
monise with the rest of the capitals, and at the 
same time to be an individual thought in itself. 
All this has been done in the. most thoughtful 
manner: each cap is a new design, both in the 
uppef arcade range of columns, and in the lower 
and larger columns which stand on the street 
pavement. There are not a few specialities 
which we could point out, after a good deal of 
study, in these capitals and columns ; and there 
is one most notable bit of detail in one of the 
capitals of the lower range which is not only 
curious in itself, but as indicative of the 
age in which such work was done, and as 
showing how much individuality of thought and 
painstaking was expended in one single capital 
of one single column, out of a vast series. We 
refer to the one which Mr. Ruskin has named 
the eighteenth, and which he has described to a 
certain extent, as will be seen in one of the 
volumes of the “Stones of Venice.” The 
singularity in it is a Latin inscription, or rather 
Latin verse, carved on the abacus of the capital. 
This abacus is octagonal on plan, though the 
column on which the capital stands is circular. 
On the capital itself the compositions of animals 
and figures are descriptive of the Signs of the 
Zodiac, so that we may call it the “astronomical” 
cap. There is,-—to give a mere list of them,— 
on one of the sides of the octagon which we will 
call No. 1. The Creation of Man; on No. 2. 
Saturn and the Water-Bearer (Aquarius) ; No.3. 
Jupiter, the Fishes (Pisces), and the Centaur ; 
No. 4. Mars, the Scorpion (Scorpio), and Aries ; 
No. 5. Leo and the Sun; No. 6. Venus, the 
Bull (Taurus), and the Balance (Libra) ; No. 7. 
Mercury, the Twins (Gemini), and the Virgin 
(Virgo) ; and on No. 8, completing the octagon, 
the Moon and the Crab (Cancer). All these 
little ingenuities to be thought about and 


cleverly carved on one capital! Why, there is 
as much to puzzle over and think out as in all 
the details of a good-sized modern church, for 
having these quaint ideas in words, it was neces. 
sary to think a good deal to work them out and 
embody them in actua! forms. Indeed, it may 
be a question whether the rough thinking out 
and working out of all this is not quite as much 
of a mental and artistic effort as the designing 
@ Parthenon capital, with all its subtlety of 
curves and blending of them with straight lines, 
or rather lines which are meant to look straight. 
And this is, it is to be recollected, but one single 
capital ont of a long series,—a combination, 
indeed, of architecture and sculpture. We 
might describe at some length the various sculp. 
tures, eight in number, which go to make up 
this clever capital, but as there are a number of 
fragments of it in the Architectural Museum 
collection, it will be merely necessary to call 
attention to them, that the reader may refer to 
the work itself; and for this other reason, that 
our present remarks refer more especially to the 
“inscription” or text on the abacus, and from 
which the subjects themselves are taken. This 
inscription is thus written; we copy literally 
both spelling and contractions :— 

DELIMO DSADA. DECO STAFORMAVIT 7 EVA.* 
This may be thus put into modern shape :—De 
limo Deus Adam de costa formavit et Evam. The 
Lord formed Adam of Dust, and Eve of a rib. 
(We take all these inscriptions from casts 
taken from the capital itself. They are letter 
by letter accurate.) 

On the next face, reading from left to right :— 
ET SATYRNE. DOMYS EGLOCERYNTIS 7 YRNE; Or 
Est Saturne domus Aegocerotist et urne. It is, 
O Saturn, the house of Capricorn and of the 
pitcher. 

No. 3. INDE IOVI DYNA. PISES SIMVL ATQ3. 
CIRONA; or, Inde Jovi donant, Pisces simul atque 
Chirona: Next they give to Jupiter, together 
with the Fishes, and Chiron. 

No. 4, E ARIES MATIS. 7 ACVTE SCORPIO 
PARTIS; or, Es aries Martis: et acute Scorpio 
partis. Thou art the ram of Mars: and thou 
Scorpion, with sharp limb. 

No. 5. ES DOMV SOLIS. TV QYOQ? SIGNE 
LEONI., or Es domus Solis, tu quoque signun 
Leonis. Thou art the house of the Sun. Thou 
art also the sign of the Lion. 

No. 6. LIBRA CV TAVRO. VENYS .T PVRIOR 
Avro. Libra cum Tauro, Venus et purior auro. 
The Balance with the Bull, and Venus purer than 

old. 
. No. 7. OCCVPAT ERIGONE. STILBONS GEMINUQ? 
LACONE. Occupat Erigone, Stilbo, Geminique 
Lacones. The Virgin comes next, Mercury and 
the twin Laconians. . 

And No. 8, and the last, and which completes 
the octagon, LVNE CANCER DOMY. T. PBET IORBE 
sIGNorvM. Lune Cancer domus, tunc prebet in 
orbe signorum. Cancer, the house of the Moon, 
then showest thyself in the circle of the Signs. 

Thus in these curious and quaint lines did the 
able sculptor of this capital find the subject for 
it, and the rude lettering will show how little 
seems to have been thought of that precision 
and exactitude which characterises modern 
work. Letters are misplaced or left out, just as 
suited the bit of stone in which they are incised. 
The idea was everything. : 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to find in the 
whole range of Gothic art any one single object 
affording greater proof of the great principle of 
individuality of work, which always characterised 
it, and which, indeed, made it “ Gothic. No two 
things were alike; each one had its workman, 
and that workman was expected to think as well 
as to work; and there can be no manner of doubt 
that one of the great charms of the Doge : 
Palace is to be sought for in this individuality ye 
workmanship, and in the fact of the workmen 0 
it being artists, but still workmen. In this _ 
capital—but still but one out of so on i e 
sculptor seems to have wished to embody, as ri 
as in him lay, the formation of the planets made 
for the service of man; the subjection of the 
fortunes of man to the will of a higher power; 
and as determined from the time when the earth 
and the stars were made. What a great lesson _ 
men modern is here ; for, if so much thought an 
work has been expended in the production of one 
single bit of what many would think insignificant 
detail, what are we to think when we know that 
the whole of a vast palace is full of it,—full of 
thoughtful and real artistic work, every part and 





* The mark 7 stands for ef, and. 





+ This word is a mere transcription of the Greek word 
corresponding to Capricorn, 
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detail a study P Compare this for amoment with 
a modern “restoration,”’ wherein the whole of the 
work, however carefully done, is all mechanical, 
and foreign to the heads of the executive work- 
men. How muchis there yet tobe done before the 
real idea of art, as the expression of individuality 
in material formsis seen, andgrasped, and realised ! 
No amount of skill, as it seems to us, in mere 
designing, — no determination of style, whether 
Classic, or Gothic, or any other, can avail with- 
out this recognition of the vocation of the work- 
man; and this Venetian palace is of those build- 
ings which go to prove this artistic value of the 
workman. But in this little fragment of anti- 
quarianism, out of which grew so pretty a bit of 
sculptured form, there are yet one or two things 
to be remembered to enable us thoroughly to 
comprehend it; and in an antiquarian view of 
the matter, it is of infinite importance to do so. 
Two things are tobe kept clearly in mind. First, 
that each line is a sort of rude hexameter keep- 
ing the rhythm, but disregarding the rules of 
prosody. Secondly, that each line consists of 
two parts, which rhyme together; and in order 
to secure the rhyme, any liberties are taken 
with the terminations of the words. Thus, as 
we have said, the idea was everything: the 
rhyming lines satisfied the ear, the sense being 
well known. We have ventured to call this 
beautiful capital the “astronomical cap,” but 
perhaps it should rather be the “ astrologi- 
cal” cap, for the stars at one time dwelt in 
“houses.” Full of errors, doubtless, were the 
men who thought thus, and did these things, and 
the like of them ; and, as far off are we moderns 
from them in scientific knowledge as astronomy 
is far off from astrology. But one thing they 
of that distant day most certainly had, which we 
have not, and can never have, as things now are ; 
and that was, the time, and temper, and work- 
ing power to make practical use of their dream- 
ings, and to embody them in sculptured and 
painted forms, and thus to write legibly their 
world’s history—the history of things as they 
then were. 








SCHOOL PLANS FOR THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD. 


WE have already briefly referred to the de- 
signs sent in competition, by five architects, for 
the schools proposed to be built in Johnson- 
street, Stepney. | 

The “ Instructions to Architects,’ as we un- 
derstand, made the following provisions :— 

1. The School to be for 1,080, in three equal 
departments of boys, girls, and infants, and 
arranged on the principle of class division (some- 
times called the Prussian system). 

2. The Boys’ and Girls’ Departments to be 
arranged in twelve class-rooms, each accommo- 
dating sixty children, and having an area 9 ft. 
superficial per child. A general room to be 
provided for the assemblage of the whole of the 
boys and girls at one time, calculated at not less 
than 4 ft. superficial per child, and available for 
one of the classes. This room to be used as one 
of the twelve class-rooms. One of the rooms to 
have a top light, suitable for a drawing-class. 

3. The Infants’ Department to have two 
‘class-rooms for sixty each of the youngest and 
most advanced, and a general room for the 
remaining 240 children. These rooms together 
to have not less space than 8 ft. superficial to 
each child. 

4. Generally.—The class-rooms to be not less 
than 13 ft. high. Provision to be made in each 
department for masters’ and mistresses’ rooms 
and W.C.s. Each department to have separate 
out-offices (approached, if practicable, by covered 

ways), lavatories, cap and bonnet rooms, play- 
grounds, entrances, and stone staircases. The 
building to be not less than two nor more than 
three stories high. A care-taker’s residence of 
two rooms to be provided. The views of the 
Committee of Council on Education to be care- 
fully considered in reference to structural detail 
not herein described. 

_One of the competitors, Mr. T. R. Smith, in 
his descriptive particulars, says that the principle 
of class division in schools, sometimes called the 
Prussian system, is carried out in Prussia, at 
Berlin for example, much as» follows :—The 
children are entirely taught in class-rooms; the 
maximum number recommended in a room is 
aixty, seventy being considered an exceptional 
number. The class-rooms are oblong; it is 
indifferent whether they be lighted from the end 
or the side, but they must be lighted from one 
side only, and the children must have their light 
on the left hand. There seems no limit to the 





depth from front to back of a block of seats, 
but the length of each bench is so limited as to 
allow the master to inspect every child’s work 
from the end of the bench. For the purpose of 
facilitating this inspection, a gangway is pre- 
served all round the block of children, narrow at 
the back and at the side nearest the windows, 
but made wide enough next the wall facing the 
windows, to be convenient for the ingress and 
egress of the children; and the block of seats 
is broken up into at least two masses by an 
additional narrow gangway from front to 
back. No child, it is thought, ought to be 
more than 30 ft. from the easel where diagrams, 
&c., are shown, and it is recommended that, as 
far as possible, the seat most remote from the 
window be not further from the wall than 1} 
time the height of the top of the window from 
the floor. The master’s desk, on a slightly raised 
platform, faces the block of children; an easel 
for the display of diagrams, a book-closet, and 
the stove or fireplace, occupy the space on either 
side of him. 

The class-rooms, it appears, are ordinarily 
put together so as to form a compact oblong 
block of buildings several stories in height, and 
are frequently divided on plan into three portions 
by two staircases extending from front to rear; 
one of these is for boys and the other for girls. 
These staircases, however, often occupy the ends 
of the block, and sometimes a corridor connects 
them together; but this is sometimes omitted. 
On an upper floor, and between the two stair- 
cases, is placed the Aula, or general room, cal- 
culated to seat about half the number of children 
provided for in the class-rooms. This room 
generally receives some amount of architectural 
decoration; it is not customary for it to be 
divided by movable partitions or other means 
when not in use for collective teaching. Private 
rooms for the teachers, and sometimes one or 
more consultation-rooms, complete the essential 
parts of the building, which is heated and ven- 
tilated on a general system. 

The principle of a side-light referred to has 
been adopted by all the other competitors but 
one, Mr. H. 8S. Snell, who gives a quotation from 
the reported evidence of Mr. Adolf Sonnenschein 
before the Committee of the School Board for 
London, as to the Prussian school system, to 
show why he has placed all the children with 
their backs to the light :— 

‘The class-rooms each contained a 
were placed a black-board and the teac 
All the children faced the platform, and the windows of the 
room were at the back of the children, so as to give each the 
benefit of a full light.’ 

It is somewhat strange that such a difference 
in opinion should exist on a matter of fact. For 
our own part, we see no reason for forcing 
children here to stand in their own light, even if 
they do so in Prussia. 

As to the best size for the class-rooms, while 
Mr. Smith arrives at the conclusion, after careful 
examination, that one 20 ft. by 27 ft. gives the 
best results, whether end-lighted or side-lighted, 
and whether seated for junior children at 18 in. 
per child, or for senior ones at 22 in., Mr. Snell 
makes them each 26 ft. by 21 ft., and Messrs. 
Harston have some 25 ft. by 20 ft., and others 
27 ft. by 20 ft. 

The latter make the approach to several of 
their class-rooms from the central hall, the other 
two competitors of whom we have spoken.give 
all their rooms an approach independent of the 
central hall. 

The committee should take evidence on these 
points before making their selection. 

The other two designs seem to us to have fewer 
points to recommend them than those we have 
named, 


a on which 
er’s desk and chair. 








VESUVIUS. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED yearsand more have passed 
since Vesuvius vomited its ashes, mingled with 
rain, on the beautiful city of Pompeii, and buried 
it with its accumulation of treasures of art from 
the sight of man, till the present century. And 
now again has the Mount, that still stands like a 
threatening avenger, made its voice heard from 
the depths and sent forth its pent-up fires, 
threatening the very capital of the South itself 
with destruction. Science, in the shape of its 
sismograph, gave no warning; the oldest and 
most intelligent of guides—men born and bred 
up on the lava-clad slopes—knew nought of the 
approaching awful danger. 

The afternoon of the 23rd ult. began the 
wonderful spectacle, without warning of any 
kind. Signor Palmieri, stationed at the Observa- 
tory, perceived no motion of the sismograph,—an 
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instrument so delicate that the slightest volcanic 
motion at other times could be marked by it. 
By eight o’clock of the evening of Wednesday, 
the mountain had opened orifices here and there 
on all sides, sending down rivers of lava, thrust- 
ing out tongues of fire long and broad, appear- 
ing here and disappearing there, like some 
gigantic process of illumination of a vast amphi- 
theatre. 

The sea, just slightly rippled, reflected the 
pallid light of the moon and the kindled streams 
of lava. As the cones of lava were lighted up, 
the volcano seemed alive, and threatened terrible 
consequences. All the night the affrighted 
inhabitants of Torre del Gréco (built on the 
ruins of Herculaneum) watched on the house- 
tops, with anxious eyes, the spot whence issued 
&@ new menace of destruction of their town. 
Theirs was not the gaze of curiosity, but of deep, 
anxious, fearful presentiment. The morning of 
Thursday, the volcano appeared calmer, but in 
the afternoon broke out with increased vigour. 
Thousands rushed to the shores of the bay to see 
the sublime spectacle. Caravans of the curious, 
of both sexes, started to Resina, “to begin the 
weary ascent” of the mountain, defying all 
danger, forgetting what destruction Vesuvius 
had wrought of old. And between the hours 
of four and eight on the morning of Friday, with 
horrifying sounds, it broke its hard crust, and 
under the feet of those most advanced on their 
perilous ascent opened up a deep gulf, and on 
their heads poured torrents of lava, while above 
hung a deep roof of the blackest smoke. The 
sufferings of those engulfed in the open chasm 
may have been less than of those spared for 
some short time in the many hospitals open to 
receive the sufferers. 

From that time the eruption acquired fresh 
vigour. A hollow, incessant rumbling, accom. 
panied by a certain trembling of the ground, 
and becoming duller and more monotonous at 
Naples, and in the villages around Vesuvius, an 
earthquaking movement continued. The showers 
of lava flowing in so many different directions 
drove off the inhabitants of the little farms. 

This eruption is not considered to be the 
greatest from the volcano, but the severest in 
the memory of man. 

By the evening of the 26th, the mountain pre. 
sented the form of a funeral car,—the flame 
bursting out of the cone, forming the top, the 
tongues of flame at the base, the lamps around, 
while over the whole rested, like a baldachino, 
the dense white cloud,—the sea coloured red as 
far as Prosilipo. At dawn of the 27th it be- 
came less, the deafening roaring, the terrifying 
sounds, added to the fiery tongues that issued 
from the mountain, and the smoke and fog, had 
formed a dense white mantle that enveloped the 
mountain, touching the sky and sea with its 
edges. The height to which the stones were 
projected during the eruption was calculated at 
half a mile—the summit of the dense canopy of 
smoke a mile; while down the sides of the 
mount rose, at different points, the fires from 
the newly-opened craters, fourteen in number, 
each having its canopy of dense smoke. Amid 
all these horrors, the Observatory, with its brave 
professor Palmieri, remained untouched; but, 
standing, as it does, somewhat elevated, it was 
surrounded with the newly-flowing lava. Towards 
the night of the 27th, the horrors partly ceased ; 
Vesuvius was hidden partly from sight ; ‘slight 
detonations were still heard, flames from the cone 
seen, but the dense mantle was not yet raised. 
The sight had lost its grandeur, but fear had not 
been dispelled. Three nights and days of terror 
had been passed by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages; fourteen batteries had been 
opened on the defenceless trenches of Torre del 
Greco, San Sebastiano, Ponticelli, Torre Annun- 
ziata, Castellamare, Naples, fulminating the fiery 
lava at them, and threatening to reach them 
with certain destruction. 

The villages that certainly have been struck 
with the volcanic scourge are San Sebastiano, 
with its 1,982 inhabitants, and Massa di Somma, 
with 1,736. These have not been entirely de- 
stroyed,—about five or six houses still stand in 
the former, and the campanile of the church, 
though much shaken, still stands. In Massa di 
Somma all the buildings are not destroyed. 
The lava that struck San Sebastiano was divided 
into two currents. Ponticelli and Pollina were 
the most severely menaced, Portici and San 
Giorgio came under the third stream of lava; 
Resina and Torre del Greco under the fourth ; the 
other places near, the fifth and sixth. Before 
reaching these parellels the enemy was silenced. 








The emigration of the fugitives produced a scene 
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never to be forgotten. And how often have the 

people been driven by the volcano from these 

spots, and again returned to take up their 

abode on the very site of their destroyed habi- 

tations, with a dogged, perverse courage of 
erance 

From the king and his ministers to the 
national guard, the noble to the peasant, all 
offered succour to the houseless. 

The number of victims cannot as yet be 
correctly stated. Above 2,000 houseless are 
lodged in the hospitals and convents of the city. 

With very few exceptions all those who were 
overtaken by the lava, have died from their 
wounds. Up to the time of writing, Vesuvius is 
hidden. No one can vouch for its tranquillity. 

It may not be uninteresting to take a brief 
retrospect of the history of this voleano. Of its 
pristine eruptions few traces remain. In 
63 A.D., Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabia, were 
visited by a violent earthquake, which partly 
destroyed them. Ten years after these cities 
had been restored. The fatal volcanic explo- 
sion that destroyed these three gems of southern 
Italy occurred in 79. Subsequently, in A.D. 
203, 471, 512, 685, 983, 993, 1030, 1049, hap- 
pened the eight great eruptions, threatening 
all the imhabited parts around, and ruining 
many villages, as in modern times. New cities 
rose on the ruins of the old as now. Torre del 
Greco has been destroyed eleven times, and 
eleven times has been rebuilt. 

In 1631, after being silent for 130 years, 
Vesuvius broke out in flames, and overran with 
its lava five-sixths of the territory adjoining it. 
New towns arose on the lava. In 1794 an 
immense torrent of lava reached the sea. 
Another disastrous eruption happened in 1860. 
In all these latter disturbances Torre del Greco 
has suffered. 

In referring to the description given by Pliny 
the younger of the eruption, during which his 
uncle Pliny the elder lost his life, the similarity 
of the attendant phenomena is very striking, and 
one might be reading an article from a journal 
of the 25th of last month; the “ashes mixed 
with water” and the suffocating atmosphere 
(the cause of Pliny’s death) were the same in 
both. Naples, now as then, is black with fine 
ashes like soot. 

The terrific visitation occupies all minds. The 
bustling, progressive city for the time has for- 
gotten its plans of aggrandisement,—and it has 
many in view. A brisk lucrative trade is about 
being organised with Japan—principally for the 
introduction of silkworms from the latter. 
Japanese wares are to be brought in, in plenty. 
Manufactured silk is to be exported. A free trade 
is to be opened between the two countries. Of 
the progress of education in the South of Italy 
we will write another time. That a great move- 
ment has commenced is undoubted, but the 
trammels of old use and prejudices have to be 
removed before it can flow apace. 








IMPROVEMENTS FOR KENSINGTON. 


ADVANCING with the times, this most import- 
ant suburb is increasing in buildings and popu- 
lation, and sites and plots have risen in value 
fourfold within twenty years. The widened 
thoroughfare and new church add a stimulus to 
progress, and, as at the Bayswater side of the 
Park and Gardens, it bids fair to reach the out- 
lying railway boundary of Shepherd’s Bush. 
There is, however, a great default in the want of 
a transverse line of open road between these two 
most important western lines of road, the only 
one being the narrow crooked way leading from 
the church to Silver-street, Notting-hill. 

On the 18th ult. allusion was made in the 
Builder to improvements in the line of Church. 
lane, the driftway whereof is in parts only 15 ft. 
in width ; but on further consideration and in- 
spection, a much more effective and direct, as 
well as a more level route, can be recommended 
to the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities, 
if upon due consideration arrangements can be 
made for concession to the public of a material 
easement, that would requite all parties, and 
tend to the prosperity and embellishment of the 


On looking up Church-lane from the High- 
street it is direct, save that the churchyard 
curves out upon the roadway some 20 ft., and at 
a distance of about 280 yards, the vicarage 
crosses the line at a right angle, facing down to 
the church. From this point the street runs 
westward, at an angle of 35 or 40 degrees, cur- 
veting again to the line of Silver-street. Now, 











to avoid this turn, and to save the demolition of 
eight or ten forecourts, shops, and houses, there 
is but one course, and that is to take a new line 
which would lead straight to the end of Palace 
Garden-terrace, at the site of the iron church; 
but to accomplish this the old vicarage must be 
removed. The intervening space is clfurch land, 
the glebe extending to five acres, meadows, gar- 
den, and site of vicarage and offices, together 
with the iron church included. A road in this 
direction, through Palace Garden-terrace and the 
Mall, would make a straight line to Notting-hill ; 
and the glebe grounds sloping southwards, and 
looking towards Kensington-gardens, and close 
to Kensington Palace-gardens, would offer an 
invaluable site for houses of a superior class; 
besides that ample space could be reserved for a 
new and commodious vicarage, with offices and 
grounds. 

A new road through the vicarage garden 
would be in length barely 130 yards, and along 
either side might be erected terraces, which 
would amply compensate for the expropriation 
of about one acre of land. On the east side, 
again, there is a frontage of 150 yards facing 
the Palace Garden-road, the Palace and Ken- 
sington Gardens, the choicest site in the Royal 
precincts for first-rate mansions. These would 
produce a large income, and leave enough to 
spare for a better vicarage, offices, and garden, 
in a vastly better position than the present 
antiquated house. 

On the Bayswater line, the finest ranges of 
houses are built on church lands, and there is 
no reason wherefore church lands in Kensington 
should not yield their full increased value, more 
especially when a great and pressing public 
requirement calls aloud for a line of intercourse 
from which a large community is debarred. 

As there is great solicitude amongst the 
inhabitants and local authorities about the 
widening of Church-street, and it is under 
arrangement to give out a portion of the Church- 
yard to the main thoroughfare, the present is 
the moment for considering the aptitude of the 
new and direct line of thoroughfare recom- 
mended as above; which, in addition to the 
advantages it must confer on a large and grow- 
ing business town, would also open out a better 
line of access to the improved neighbourhood of 
Campden-hill. 

Thirty years back the vicarage glebe nestled 
amongst these groves; the thrush and philomel 
warbled their delights of blooming shrubs and 
meads bedecked in cowslips: now the scene is 
changed, for stately mansions, barracks, and 
rude brick walls surround it ; therefore, although 
the palace-gardens and forest trees are still in 
view, it no longer possesses the amenities of a 
sylvan retreat ; and so the vicarial incumbent, if 
suited with a better manse and offices, need not 
lament, in tender pastoral measure, “ dulcia 
linqguimus arva;” seeing that the exchange 
would make him the possessor of a better placed 
and more modern abode, together with the addi- 
tion of another 5001. a-year to his stipend. 

QUONDAM. 








PROPOSED CLOSING OF RED LION 
STREET. 


Wirnin the last few days the Clerkenwell 
vestry have been thrown into a state of con- 
siderable trepidation, on suddenly discovering 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works, in their 
Bill now before Parliament, propose to close up 
one end of Red Lion-street, their reason being 
that the level of the proposed new thoroughfare 
will be much lower than the gradient of Red 
Lion-street, and that for this new street a fine 
frontage is required. It appears that the clerk 
to the Clerkenwell vestry admits that, although 
the plans of the proposed street improvements 
had lain in the vestry since the month of 
November last, he never observed that it was 
proposed to close up the one end of Red Lion- 
street until within the last few days. The dis- 
covery places the vestry in a peculiar position, 
for they have already petitioned in favour of 
the Improvement Bill; but notwithstanding 
such petition they have now resolved to oppose 
the Bill, alleging that the closing of the street 
would materially reduce the value of property 
in the neighbourhood, and cause great incon- 
venience to the public. They further urge that 
Red Lion-street is the main communication 
between James-street and John-street, and that 
if they were to be blocked up in the manner 
proposed it would be most disastrous to the 
traffic of Clerkenwell. So important a thorough- 
fare ought not to be closed. The vestry have 





agreed to memorialise the Board of Works on 
the subject, and also to appear before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons against this 
portion of the Bill. 








THE STORY OF A COMPETITION. 


An architect sits in his office alone : 

’Tis night ; work is over, the drawings are done :— 

Ground plan, elevations, and sections are there, 

Ink’d in, neatly tinted, and figured with care; 

And a block plan completed with infinite pains,— 

Crimson lake for the levels, and indigo drains ; 

And a charming ate < yr to show the good people 

How the building look when they’ve finish’d the 
steeple— 

That is, if the public don’t strongly object 

To pull down half a street to produce the effect :— 

In the foreground,—to add to the charm of the scene,~ 

Are—a curate, a dog, and a lady in green. 

In short, the best judges would soon be agreed 

They’re a very superb set of drawings indeed. 

He scans them with pride—not unmix’d with dismay,. 

At the time and the money they’ ve fritter'd away,— 

For, in truth, he had something far better to do, 

His clients were waiting and clamorous too ; 

But a church-competition demanded his skill, 

So he left all the rest of his work to stand still. 

Twas the old tale,—nine architects handsomely ask’& 

To allow all their pockets and brains to be task’d, 

That a ‘‘ local committee” might meet and select 

One design, and the rest unrequited reject. 

So he couldn’t but feel, as he counted the cost, 

Odds were heavy his money and labour were lost ; 

But it’s done, and too late to indulge now in sorrow, 

For the plans must be sent in by midday to-morrow, 

And then for a month or six weeks he must wait, 

Till they write (most politely) to tell him his fate. 


The day has arrived, the committee have met 

To look at the plans and decide on a set 

Which their wisdom united pronounces the best, 

And without more ado to return all the rest. 

You'll imagine perhaps that of those who take part 

In the judgment some few have a knowledge of art. 

No such thing ; but the‘best for their portraits shall sit : 
You will see if for such a selection they’ re fit. 


First, the vicar; a good man, but young—fresh from 
eollege— 

With plenty of zeal, but a small stock of knowledge. 

Next to him comes the senior churchwarden, a grocer =: 

He advocates ‘‘ comfort without any show, sir!” 

Then a butcher, who having new-fronted his stall, 

Goes hard in for what he calls “‘ taste,” first of all. 

Next a chemist—who gravely expresses a hope 

That ‘‘ whatever they do they’ll steer clear of the pope. 

He’s been told’’—here the vicar turns red—and “feels. 
sure, 

That remarks such as this will be deem’d premature.” 

‘‘Hear, hear!” and a cough from our friend Mr. 
Boodle, . 

Who, though we all know he’s a terrible noodle, 

Contrives on all sorts of committees to sit, — 

But ne’er speaks—so that doesn’t matter a bit. 

Then—a rich undertaker—whose dictum has weight 

(His knowledge of churches they say must be great), 

A former churchwarden—as deaf as a post,— 

He’s ne’er miss’d a meeting, and that is his boast ; 

When a point’s raised and settled, discuss’d through 
and through, 

He starts it soon after as something quite new. 

Last, the doctor ; he has a ges nephew who, men 

Of discernment say, one day will emulate Wren: 

‘A pupil of Scott, sir! a clever young man! 

We really should ask him to give us a plan.” 

So the nephew comes in, and he thinks it a pity 

If his uncle can’t manage to square the committee ; 

He works at his drawings, and, under advice, 

Takes ‘‘ Nil” for his motto—it’s modest and nice— 

For the plans (if it answer’d ’twould really be fine). 

Are anonymous, mark’d with a motto or sign, 

And the names, each in separate aa seal’d 

Till the final decision, remain unreveal’d. 


Well! it’s clear that with such a committee of taste, 

To spend time in looking at plans would be waste ; 

So the doctor gets up, and with much tact and skill — 

oom once they select the design mark’d with 
ce 2 ” 


He points out its merits, pooh-poohs all the rest, 

And really persuades them that ‘‘ Nil’s”’ is the best. 
The good vicar winces, yet feels he’s but one, 

And against odds like this there is nought to be done; 
So he too gives in with the best grace he can, 

And they end by all voting for ‘* Nil” to a man. 


Now, whether the embryo rival of Wren 

Carried out his first plan—and if so how, and when,— 
Or whether they found when they wish’d to proceed, 
The cost twice as high as the figure agreed, 

And so let him make them a second design, 

Just about half the size and not nearly so fine ; 

Or whether they gave up the church altogether, 

And return’d the subscriptions collected,—or whether 
The gentleman’s living, or dying, or dead, _ 

This history tells not,—but if what’s been said — 
Shows the exquisite folly of young men competing 
In cases like this with the notion of meeting 

Fair play, or of coming out first from the ruck, 
Except by some dodging, or else by good luck =: 

If it make one committee-man modestly own 

That he can’t by the mere light of nature alone 
Know what architects (less gifted men, it appears} 
Only learn by the study and practice of years; « 
If, in short, it shows reason why sometimes we may 
Object to a this kind of way, | : 
Then the point of this commonplace story is plain, 
Nor has it been told altogether in vain. 








ing: Glasgow University.— Mrs. 
Elder, of Claremont-terrace, has set aside a sum 
of 5,0001. as a supplemental endowment in con- 
nexion with the Chair of Civil Engineering here, 
in memory of her husband, Mr. John Elder, the 





well-known engineer, 
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THE MEYRICK COLLECTION OF 
ARMOUR. 


Tus fine collection of armour, together with 
a number of valuable ivories and some in- 
valuable miniatures, as exhibited at South Ken- 
sington, was offered to the Government for 
50,0001., and might have been had, we believe, 
for 45,0001. Unwisely, however, the offer was 
not accepted, and the opportunity of making the 
national collection of arms and armour a really 
fine one at comparatively small cost has been 
lost. If an ordinary observer were to visit the 
Meyrick collection in the Grosvenor-street 
Gallery, where it now stands, he would suppose 
that he saw there all that he had before seen at 
South Kensington, and would surely be surprised 
to hear that the owner had received no less a 
sum than 30,0001. for a portion of it, which is 
hardly missed. If we understand rightly, the 
specimens have been bought chiefly for French 
collectors. Our Government is not well advised 
in such matters as this. 








THREATENED DESTRUCTION AT TENBY 


THE remains of the fortifications at Tenby are 
an interesting feature, and should be carefully 
preserved by the inhabitants of the town, if for 
no higher reason than desire to maintain its at- 
tractiveness. Nevertheless, the best part of these, 
namely the fine arched gateway, is threatened 
with immediate destruction, on the ground that 
it obstructs the traffic. We beg the town council 
to look carefully into the matter, and to think 
well over it before they take this step. These 
tangible records of the town’s history, landmarks 
of history, should not be carelessly dealt with. 








PARIS. 


THE Theatre of the Porte-St.-Martin is to be 

rebuilt on an enlarged scale and as a model 
theatre. The question of compensation for 
damage done during the riots has caused delay, 
but the drawings are now all ready, and if 
nothing unforeseen occur, the new theatre will be 
ready, it is said, by the 1st of November. 
_ The amount of building going on in Paris 
is extraordinary. A correspondent now there 
writes,—Great as my amazement was to see the 
terrible destruction of this beautiful city 
wrought by the Communists, it has been ex- 
ceeded by astonishment at the rapidity with 
which the Parisians have rebuilt long rows of 
tall, handsome houses, to fill up the cruel gaps. 
The erections going on everywhere are mar- 
vellous. This does not, however, apply to the 
public buildings. They still remain masses of 
ruin, and such strange ruins too,—much more 
as if thrown down by an earthquake than burnt ; 
but this, of course, is accounted for by the fact 
of petroleum being used, which caused explo- 
sions rather than fire. In only small patches is 
there any mark of smoke or burning. 








THE STRASBURG CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 


Tue first three premiums offered for the best 
design for the Temple-Neuf in Strasburg have 
been carried off by the pupils of one architect, 
M. Questel, of Paris, viz. :—First premium, 
Messrs. Bernard, Motte, & Tournade; second, 
M. Beau; and third, Messrs. Farge & Santier. 
The fourth was awarded to M. Salomon, archi- 
tect, Strasburg; and the fifth to M. Rederer, 
architect, Paris. The premiums offered were 
2001., 801., and 401., no promise being given that 
either of the rewarded competitors would be 
employed to carry out his design, 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Hull—It was recently resolved that at a 
Special meeting the Board should proceed to the 
election of a surveyor, at a salary of 2001. per 
annum, whose duties should be to survey and 
measure school sites, prepare plans for the 
rection of schools, superintend the erection and 
fittings of schools, &c. 

. Huddersfield. —At the usual fortnightly meet- 
ing of the members of the Huddersfield School 
— —_ a ra minutes of a special meeting of the 
Perna 5 eld on the 27th of April, with a view of 
pane » age for School Board schools, were 
“ that © minutes stated that it was resolved 

» 48 none of the plans approved by the 





Board in committee can, as the Board are 
advised, be executed for a sum of about 2,5001., 
the Board feel that they cannot proceed to allot 
either of the prizes offered ; but that the Board 
selected ‘Lucidus Ordo’ as an architect for one 
of the schools proposed to be erected.” It was 
also resolved that the Finance Committee take 
the whole matter into their consideration, and 
communicate with “ Lucidus Ordo” (Mr. C. 
Fowler, Leeds), requesting him to furnish the 
Board with a new design for a school to accom- 
modate 800 children; and that, after the design 
had been received, the committee be empowered 
to instruct some competent person to estimate 
the cost of the building on the new plan, and 
then report the whole matter to the Board. The 
minutes were confirmed. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—A conference of the master 
builders and operative bricklayers and stone- 
masons of Birmingham has taken place in the 
room of the Builders’ Association. At the end 
of last year the plasterers, carpenters, and 
labourers gave notice for a reduction in the 
hours of labour and an increase in the rate of 
wages, which was referred to Mr. Rupert Kettle 
as arbitrator, who gave a decision in favour of 
the men. As the bricklayers and stonemasons 
did not give the necessary notice at the proper 
time, they were bound to adhere to the existing 
terms for the present year. The masters, how- 
ever, offered to advance the wages of the men 
one halfpenny per hour, making 73d., and reduce 
the hours to 54 per week. The stonemasons 
accepted the offer made by the masters; and 
the bricklayers, finding it impossible to obtain 
the advance they required (73d.), agreed to 
accept the terms offered by the masters, at the 
same time stating that they should give notice at 
the end of the year for a further advance. 

Leeds.—It was anticipated last week that the 
bricklayers of Leeds would turn out, the dispute 
between them and the masters turning upon the 
question of a further increase in the rate of pay 
of 4d. per hour, which the men demand and the 
masters refuse to give. Six months ago, when 
the rate of pay was 63d. -per hour, the opera- 
tives made a demand of 1d. advance, the em- 
ployers conceded 3d., which was accepted by 
the men, they, however, giving notice at the same 
time that at the end of six months they would 
demand the other 4d. At the same time they 
submitted a code of rules, In view of the near 
approach of the expiry of the notice, and in 
order to endeavour to arrive at an amicable 
settlement, a conference was held between depu- 
tations of the masters and men, and the result 
of the interview was an arrangement with 
regard to the rules, but no settlement could be 
arrived at in regard to the further advance 
demanded. The masters offered to give 4d., 
making the rate of payment 74d. per hour ; but 
the men stating that they had no authority to 
accept less than the halfpenny, the conference 
terminated. A meeting of employers, which 
was well attended, has since been held, for 
the purpose of hearing the report of the 
deputation with regard to their interview 
with the men. After hearing this report, 
the meeting passed the following resolution 
unanimously :—“ That the offer made by the 
deputation on behalf of the masters of 74d. per 
hour to the operative bricklayers be withdrawn.” 
During the meeting a communication was re- 
ceived from the Brickmakers’ Association, who 
were also holding a meeting at the Nag’s Head, 
enclosing a resolution as follows :—“ That the 
members of this association (brickmakers) 
pledge themselves not to supply any bricks to 
master builders or bricklayers who are not 
members of the Builders’ Association during any 
dispute or strike that may arise between the 
master bricklayers and their men.” Thereupon 
the meeting of master bricklayers resolved,— 
“That this meeting presents its best thanks to 
the Brickmakers’ Association, and that a list of 
the members of this association be forwarded to 
the chairman of the Brickmakers’ Association.” 
Several gentlemen not before connected with the 
association attended the meeting and enrolled 
themselves as members, expressing their deter- 
mination to stand by the association. 

York.—Nearly three months ago the building 
trades of York struck for advance of wages and 
diminution of hours of labour, but after remain- 
ing out for several weeks, the masons and brick- 
layers went in at the concession offered by the 
masters. The carpenters, however, still remain 





out on strike, their demands being fifty-three 
hours per week, and 6jd. per hour; while the 
employers offer fifty-three hours per week, and 
6gd. per hour. There appears to be little 
prospect of settlement; for, whilst the masters 
are advertising for hands from distant places, 
the men are taking the same course, and 
cautioning carpenters not to visit the city. 

Edinburgh.—A meeting of the master builders 
of Edinburgh has been held for the purpose of 
considering the following circular, which had 
been received from the operative masons in the 
city :—* We are directed by the members of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Lodges of the United 
Operative Masons’ Association of Scotland to 
inform you that, after much consideration, they 
have come to the conclusion that the following 
bye-laws should be introduced,—Il1st. Wages to 
be paid weekly, and on the job, before dropping 
time on pay-days. 2nd. That sufficient shed 
accommodation be provided for both hewers and 
builders in wet weather, and proper plates kept 
hot for heating tea and coffee at the meal hours. 
In the event of this circular not being returned, 
duly signed by you, before Friday, May 3rd, 
1872, we will consider you not favourable to the 
foregoing proposed bye-laws.—By order, William 
Armstrong, chairman; Thomas Walker, secre- 
tary.” Mr. James Steele, builder, occupied the 
chair; and after some discussion, it was agreed 
that the master builders should meet the 
demands of the operatives as embodied in their 
circular, “so far as they possibly could, and in 
the most liberal spirit, although they considered 
some of the demands unreasonable.” 

Dumfries —The whole of the journeymen 
masons in Dumfries not previously on strike 
have now struck work. There were meetings of 
masters and men, in order to come to an agree. 
ment as to the matters in dispute, which are the 
employing of slaters to point walls and the nine. 
hours limit. In regard to the latter, the men 
wanted the alteration to commence on the 1st of 
May, without any advance of wages. The 
masters were willing to grant the change on the 
1st of August, and give 3d. per hour advance. 
A deputation of the men waited on the masters’ 
meeting, and intimated that they accepted these 
terms, provided the masters would agree hence- 
forth not to employ slaters in pointing. The 
masters declined to comply with this demand, 
and the men resolved to strike, and to withdraw 
the proposal to accept the nine hours on the Ist 
of August. 








THE PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL 
MONUMENTS. 


A PAPER on this subject was recently read by 
Mr. Robert Young, C.E., at a meeting of the 
Natural History and Philosophical Society, 
Belfast. In the course of it Mr. Young said,— 

A nation’s life may be said to be recorded in 
its monuments,—using the word in the widest 
sense, to include everything bearing the impress 
of man’s hand and brain. The earthworks of 
our own island, which are variously known as 
duns, raths, lises, forts, or moats; the cromlechs, 
menhirs, and rude stone circles of the earliest 
times; the round towers, sculptured crosses, 
anchorite cells, and churches and castles, from 
the sixth to the fifteenth century, would all be 
included in this category as historical monu- 
ments. Without going the length of saying that 
the destruction of any one of the thousands of 
monuments thus referred to would be a serious 
national loss, it would be a perfectly correct 
statement as applied to the destruction of a 
number of the same class, as of the round towers, 
or the earliest churches, or stone-roofed cells, or, 
again, as applied to the case of a monument 
which is unique or very rare, as our Giant’s Ring 
at Drumbo, or the great raths at Downpatrick 
and Moylena, near Antrim, both of which are 
intimately associated with early Irish records of 
the greatest interest. 

To take an illustration from what has occurred 
in our own neighbourhood within the last gene- 
ration. The destruction of Trummery Round 
Tower was a national loss, as from the drawings 
which represent its aspect. some thirty years 
ago, it seems to have been of quite a peculiar 
type, the only other tower then resembling it 
being at Dungiven, county Derry ; but this, sad 
to tell, has also been swept away: both might 
have been saved by care. 

Not far from Trummery, but on the south side 
of the town of Moira, there stood, on the edge 
of the chalk cliff which here overhangs the 
Lagan, a very fine mound enclosed by several 
rings; in fact, it was the Moy-rath (Moira), 
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which gave its name to the district, and to the 
famous battle in which Comgall was slain. The 
levelling of this some years ago by the tenant of 
the lands in which it stood, did not possibly 
create much indignation in the neighbourhood ; 
still it was an outrage, and a loss which will be 
felt more and more as education spreads, and a 
better taste prevails. 

The modern school of farmers, and more espe- 
cially those who have lately migrated from 
Scotland, with their desire for level ground for 
their sowing and reaping, are very much inclined 
to clear off all protuberances, whether pre- 
historic or recent, and grub up and cart away, 
or, what equally offends the archeologist, bury 
in a deeply-dug pit the standing-stone or crom- 
lech that interrupts the even tenor of his patent 
plough. To men of this type there is no appeal 
except through their pockets ; but, fortunately 
for modern antiquaries, it was very different 
with the old Irish farmer, who had both super- 
stitions and sentiments, the one making him 
dread the vengeance of the “little folk,” if he 
put a spade into the old rath, and the other 
causing him to respect the ruined chapel or 
wayside cross which was from childhood asso- 
ciated with his religious ideas. 

Whilst these sentiments are rapidly losing 
their hold all over the country, it is much to be 
wished that more correct notions of the real 
value to the community of these remains should 
be implanted in their stead. Why should there 
not be brief notices of the principal antiquities 
of our country placed in the books of lessons for 
the National schools of the three kingdoms ? 
And along with this could there not be some 
instruction in this subject given to the teachers 
both at the head training establishments and in 
the model schools, by a properly-qualified pro- 
fessor? If this were done (and there really 
seems no good reason why it should noi be), a 
very few years would bring about a marked 
improvement in the feeling of the lower classes 
towards these objects. 








TURNER’S DRAWINGS. 


THE extraordinary prices realised by Turner’s 
drawings in the Gillott sale, on the 4th inst., 
compels me to remind you that you some years 
ago published a letter of mine warning the pos- 
sessors of these wonderful works of the fugitive 
nature of some of the colouring materials used 
by Turner in his water-colour pictures. The 
astonishingly increased value set upon them by 
purchasers seems to render needful a repetition 
of my detailed statement, published in the 
Builder at a time when Turner’s drawings could 
not be sold for as many hundreds as they now 
fetch thousands. The “ Bamborough Castle,” 
which on Saturday last fetched 3,150 guineas, 
Turner made for me for 100 guineas. As far as 
the subject is concerned (“Morning after a 
Storm”) it was done from a very slight sketch 
of David Cox’s, which I supplied to Turner. It 
was four years in hand; and Turner, when it 
was completed, said he had more than half. 
finished another from the same suggestion, 
which he had laid aside for the one he let me 
have. I suppose the unfinished was a very 
different thing, for he said I had better let him 
finish that also for me. Now, sir, with regard to 
the fading, my former letter to you on the sub- 
ject will show that I had one other of the draw- 
ings,—sold on Saturday for 1,210 guineas,—I gave 
601. or 701. for it,—hanging for perhaps a year 
in a frame too small for it, so that on taking 
it out of the frame, to clean the glass, or 
for some other purpose, the margin which had 
been under the rebate of the frame, protected 
from the effect of light, was very much stronger 
and more vivid in effect than the rest of the picture, 
which, by comparison, was seen to have greatly 
faded. My letter went on to say that I took the 
drawing up to London, for the purpose of showing 
it to Turner, and that on calling on him, without 
the drawing, I met, at his house, in Queen Anne- 
street, the gentleman from whom I had the 
drawing. When Turner “pooh-poohed” my 
report of the fading, [asked him and the vendor 
of the drawing if they would wait together for 
an hour, that they might see and judge. They 
very willingly did so, and on my throwing the 
drawing on the table, Turner said, ‘I will never 
make another water-colour drawing.” I replied, 
“There is no need for that ; but let me beg of you 
never more to use indigo. The drawing before 
us shows that it is not the colour, but the light 
and shade which have so miserably perished, and 
any one can see that the whole effect of light and 


dark is given by indigo.” ‘ Well,” he replied, 
“what else can [ use ?”’ I said, “ I suppose there 
is nothing which would so exactly suit your pur- 
pose if it would stand, but you must make shift 
with cobalt, which you use freely enough as colour, 
though not as shade.” Then he reminded me that 
in the days of Girtin they had nothing they could 
use but indigo. ‘True,’ I replied, ‘ and can you 
show me a single framed and glazed Girtin 
drawing, or Turner drawing of the Girtin period, 
that has not become feeble in the grey, and foxy 
in the warm parts, because of the fugitiveness 
of the indigo, and the permanency of the iron 
pigments ?’”? Those who knew me at the time 
when I made the discovery of the fading of the 
drawing in question, know that 1 made no secret 
of it, but, on the contrary, spoke out at once to 
| my numerous Turner collecting friends; but 
, neither that nor my letter to the Builder in years 
/gone by seems to have damped the ardour of 
| those by whom these over-rich picture-collecting 
_ people are led captive at their will. 





J. H. M. 








THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AT 
ST. LUKE’S WORKHOUSE. 


THE guardians of the Holborn Union have just 
placed themselves in a somewhat questionable 
position by rescinding the resolution passed on 
the 20th of March, adopting the recommenda. 
tion of the building committee to proceed forth- 
with with the administrative block of new build- 
ings at the City-road workhouse, at an expense 
of 7,500. It was urged by those in favour of 
the resolution being rescinded, that they were 
not in a financial position to proceed with the 
buildings, nor were they required, as there was 
a great decrease of pauperism in the union; 
but it was contended, on the other hand, that 
the Farringdon-road workhouse was in a state 
of decay, and they did not know how soon it 
might be condemned ; and it was further alleged 
that, by the workhouses being amalgamated, 
there would be a saving of 1,6691. a year, and 
matters would be better managed. It was also 
shown that, as they were allowed to dispose of 
the Bath-street property on the clear under- 
standing that they were to erect a new block at 
St. Luke’s Workhouse; and, as the plans had 
been approved by the local Government Board; a 
refusal to erect the building now would be a 
breach of faith, and that they would find them- 
selves in an awkward position with the Local 
Government Board. The clerk informed the 
guardians that, if they failed to erect the new 
buildings, the Local Government had power to 
employ men to do it for themselves; but not- 
withstanding this advice, the resolution that the 
building be proceeded with was rescinded. 








THE CONNEXION OF ART AND 
SCIENCE. 


At the Academy dinner on Saturday last 
Professor Tyndall said, happily; there is no 
reason why art and science should not dwell 
together in amity; for, though they are both 
suitors of the same mistress, Nature, they are 
so in a sense and fashion which preclude the 
thought of jealousy on either side. You love her 
for her beauty, we for her order and her truth ; 
but I trust that neither of us is so narrow-hearted 
as to entirely exclude from himself the feelings 
which belong to the other. Indeed, each is 
necessary to the completion of the other. The 
dry light of the intellect, the warm glow of the 
emotions, the refined exaltation of the zsthetic 
faculty, are all part and parcel of human nature; 
and to be complete we must be capable of enjoy- 
ing them all. Trust me that we, whose light on 
earth is for the most part that dry light to which 
I have referred, often seek, and sometimes have, 
“glimpses that make us less forlorn” of those 
aspects of nature which reveal themselves in all 
their fulness to the eyes of art. We need such 
glimpses as a compensation for much that the 
times have taken away from us. ‘There are 
some of us, workers in science, who largely 
share the poet’s yearning to “hear old Triton 
blow his wreathed horn,” and who, nevertheless, 
in opposition to natura! bias, have been compelled 
to give up, not only Triton, but many later forms 
of the power which for a time assumed his shape. 
Emptied of the hopes and pleasures flowing from 
such conceptions, we stand in more special need 
of all that nature has to offer in the way of 
grandeur and beauty, of all that history has to 
offer in the way of strength and inspiration, and 
of such interpretations by men of genius of 








nature, history, and contemporary life as at this 
moment adorn these walls. If I might employ, 
in a sense so qualified as to render me sincere in 
using it, a form of language familiar to you all, 
I would say that we interpret these works of 
genius, these achievements in which our best 
men embody their highest efforts, as the out. 
come of the cultivated, but at the same time 
inborn and unpurchaseable gift of God. For 
though the labourer be worthy of his hire, and 
though the leaders both in arts and science may 
now by good right make pleasant terms with the 
world, they reached the position which enables 
them to do this through periods of labour and 
resolute self-denial, during which their arts and 
their science were to them all in all; and reward 
was the necessary incident and not the motive 
power of their lives. 








SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S SISTER. 


Has it ever been accounted for why there is 
no mention in “ Parentalia’”’ of Anne, one of the 
sisters of Sir Christopher Wren? From an in- 
scription at Stretham Church, in the Isle of 
Ely, it would appear that she is buried there. It 
runs thus: “ Anna filia Christopheri Wren, dec. 
Windsor et Wolverhampton, uxor Henr. Broun- 
sell, LL.D., et mater Henr. Christopheri, qui hic 
sepultus; et Annz adhuc superstitis, exigue 
quidem molis ; sed gemmarum istz magni pretii 
et virtutis ; vitam egit aliis jucundissimam, sibi 
autem acerbam propter varios corporis dolores, 
quos admirabili patientid et wquanimitate per- 
pessa, animam placidissimé Deo reddidit 27 
die Feb. A.D’ni 1667, zt. suze 33.” 

She was born, like her great brother, in Knoyle, 
in Wilts, of which place Sir Christopher’s father 
was rector, and her name appears in the parish 
register (1634). She married a Dr. Henry 
Brounsell, Prebendary of Ely and Rector of 
Stretham, in the Isle of Ely, where he was 
buried in 1678. As may be seen from the in- 
scription, she died in 1667. : 

Perhaps the reproduction of these simple facts 
of history at a time when the “completion” (?) 
of St. Paul’s is attracting so much attention, may 
elicit some further notice concerning the family 


and the descendants of the great architect. 
Svuo Marre. 








THE HARMONY OF NATURAL LAWS. 


Ir may be accepted as an axiom in art, with 
the few exceptions which substantiate the truth 
of natural laws, and the harmony and beauty of 
natural ornament, that what is beautiful in form 
is substantially correct in construction. A 
subtle sympathy scems to exist between the 
purpose for which a structure is designed and 
the materials of which it should be composed ; 
at once the key-stone of its beauty and its 
strength. It is this which creates in the mind 
of a true artist a feeling of disgust for the stucco 
abominations of speculative builders, and causes, 
even to the uneducated eye, a disagreeable sensa- 
tion of fear on looking at anything which is 
structurally incorrect, without, perhaps, being 
aware of the existence of the error. The form 
of the arch which gives to a building an appear- 
ance of grace and lightness possesses the greatest 
properties of strength; it is true that the latter 
qualification might be possessed by a horizontal 
beam of iron; but it would be at the sacrifice of 
truth and beauty unless it outwardly declared the 
character of the material. The beauty of the 
details in Moresque architecture is destroyed 
by the apparent instability of the horseshoe 
arch, and it need scarcely be added that this 
principle of construction is incorrect. : 

The mathematical regularity of the parabolic 
curve is the basis upon which the strongest engl 
neering works have been erected ; and this curve, 
which is the beautiful outline of a conic section, 
is that which is traversed by the projectile, and 
followed with undeviating accuracy by the jet of 
water. In the modern use of iron it has enabled 
the engineer to calculate with the greatest pro- 
cision, and without any waste of material or 
falsely-exerted power, the proportions of — 
gigantic structures which cross some of e 
widest rivers in the world; and it is, as it were, 
the natural rout by which _the strain which ma 
brought upon the structure 1s transmitted to i s 
supports. Suspend a rope from any height an 
it falls into the beautiful and natural catenary 
curve upon which the principals of a suspension 
bridge are formed. There is no falsehood, no 
weakness, no deception in these laws. The weak- 
ness is always in the workmanship of man. Ib. 
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cannot exist in the beauty and simplicity of 
their action, or in the unity and harmony of 
their power. 

When several streams of water are collected 
and confined, it may be from many natural 
escapements, the engineer knows that he is deal- 
ing with a power like that of Frankenstein : that 
having created it he must properly employ its 
proclivities or it will retaliate through its own 
natural laws upon its creator. “ Natural pro- 
cesses come to us,” says Professor Tyndall, “in 
2 mixed manner, and to the uninstructed mind 
are a mass of unintelligible confusion. Suppose 
ialf a dozen of the best musical performers to 
be placed in the same room, each playing his | 
own instrument to perfection; though each in- | 
dividual instrument might be a well-spring of 
melody, still the mixture of all would produce 
2 mere noise. Thus it is with the processes of 
nature. In nature, mechanical and molecular 
laws mingle and create apparent confusion. | 
Their mixture constitutes what may be called | 
the oise of natural laws, and it is the vocation | 
of the man of science to resolve this noise into | 
its components, and thus to detect the ‘music’ 

which the foundations of nature have been 
Vinge 2? 

We have only to refer to the study of astro- 
nomy to illustrate the harmony and regularity 
of nature’s laws, the discoveries which rewarded 
the patient labours of Kepler and Tyco Brahe, 
and, in later years, those of the two Herschels. 
We may see, in the most simple works of nature, 
in her diversity of form, in her combinations of 
eurve and colour, the musie in which, as Pro- 
fessor Tyndall says, the foundations of nature 
ave laid. In the strange analogy now known to 
exist between the waves of sound and the waves 
of light calling colour into existence, so that we 
may actually detect the artistic merit of a pic- 
ture by that which, long before this singular 
similarity of the unison of the chromatic and 
harmonic scales was detected, we knew as the 
harmony of colour. In the proportions of a tree 

will be found that the sectional area of the 
stem is equal to that of its limbs combined; and 
if the stem branches into three their total area is 
equal to that of the stem itself; and this extends 
to the smallest twig upon the topmost bough. 

Jn the haste to become rich, in the consequent 
necessity of evading the labour and patience of 
research, these lessons are frequently forgotten, 
entanglements of falsehood and error are accu- 
mulated, and the promise is never realised, “ Ye 
shail know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

In contradistinction to this, the man of 
science is reminded that he is not working for 
himself alone, and, it may be, not exclusively for 
the age in which he lives, but that future 
generations may be saved the labour of a life- 
time by his additions to science, and the health | 
and moral advancement of a nation be increased ; | 
while the artist (and it is almost impossible, as 
it has been shown, to separate the man of science 
from the artist) will improve the surroundings 
of his fellows by his adaptation of Nature’s 
works in forms of beauty, and, by the means of 
natural laws, increase the happiness and _ pro- 
sperity of man; for ugliness, it matters not in 
what it may exist, is not only unpleasant to 
behold, but it is morally depraving to the mind. 

ByNG GrRraup. 























TECHNICAL TERMS AND “STANDARD” 
DICTIONARIES. 


WiitNEVER the technical dictionary appears I 
think its compilers will not be a little indebted 
to the labours of the Builder, and I venture to | 
say that they will commit no small oversight 
should they omit to consult its many volumes. I 
say this much because I feel my own indebted- 
ess to its pages, extending over a number of 
years, represents a considerable amount of prac- 
tical information obtained, and a cultivated love 
vf study and research, which I would never have 
therwise acquired, 

This aside for the present. My object now is not 
‘0 pour out a volume of unmitigated abuse on 
the heads of our technical teachers and dictionary 
emendators, but to try and lead to the correction 
of these correctors,—some of whom much need 
to stand corrected. 

Before me as I write lies a new edition of a 
work entitled “The Standard Pronouncing Dic- 
Nonary of the English Language.’ The title- | 
page announces that it is based on the labours of 
Worcester, Richardson, Webster, Goodrich, John- 
son, Walker, Craig, Ogilvie, Trench, and other 


eminent lexicographers. Here is a goodly host 
of authorities as auxiliaries to the editor's labour. 
He tells us, moreover, that there are many 
thousand words which modern literature, science, 
art, and fashion have called into existence, em- 
braced in this new edition. Well, I will confine 
my remarks to one of those branches which may 
be included under the term of arts or handicrafts 
specially belonging to my province. 

Now for a few technical specimens, which will 
call for further comment hereafter :— 

** Plane, s.—In joinery, an instrument used in 
smoothing boards.””—Wrong. 

“ Plank, s—A broad piece of sawn timber.” 
Not a correct definition. 

“ Balk, s.—A great beam, or rafter.” 
again. 

“ Lintel, s.—The head-piece of a door or 
window-frame, the part of the frame that lies on 
the side pieces.’’-—-Doubly wrong. 

“* Rabbet, s.—In carpentry a joint, a groove cut 
longitudinally in a piece of timber to receive the 
edge of a plank.’”’—Wrong again, though in part 
right. 

* Jointer, s.—A long plane used by joiners to 
smooth surfaces,—the largest smoothing plane 
used by carpenters and joiners.’’—Wrong again. 

* Batten, s—A piece of board or scantling of 
a few inches in breadth.’”’—-Not a correct defi- 
nition. 

“Deal, s.—A pine board or plank.”-—Not a 
clear or full meaning. 

“‘ Board, s.—A piece of timber sawed thin, of 
considerable length, and usually between 4 and 
9 inches in breadth.’””—Not a clear explanation. 

** Rib, s.—In ship-building a piece of timber for 
strengthening.’’— Incomplete and misleading. 
What about house building. 

“ Riser, s—Among joiners the upright board 
of a stair.””—See “‘ Step.” 

“ Step, s.—A stair, the round of a ladder.” — 
Incomplete and misleading. 

“ Pilaster, s.—A square column usually set 
within a wall.’—Wrong again. 

** Newel, s.—In architecture the upright post 
about which are formed winding-stairs.’”’—Clumsy 
definition ; also, newels are used with stairs that 
do not wind. 

“ Traverse, s.—In architecture a gallery or 
loft of communication in any large building.’’— 
Means a great deal more both in architecture 
and joinery; and the above is not the usual 
meaning. ; 

* Ledgers, s.—In architecture pieces of timber 
used to support the platform of scaffolding.” 
What else in stonework ? 


-Wrong 


“* Strut, s.—In architecture a piece of timber | 


obliquely placed to support a rafter.’”’—What 
about partitions, floors, &c.; and are struts 
always placed obliquely ? 

“ Standard, s.—In carpentry an upright sup- 
port.’’—Short, clear, and sweet, is it not ? What 
about its many meanings in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, chests, stanchions, the ends of oak 
benches and pews, massive candlesticks, &c. ¢ 

So much for the “Standard”’ dictionary. 

I might multiply instances to a very great 
number, but I have refrained on the present 
occasion from producing all the bad examples. 
In those words I have selected some are entirely 
wrong, some more passable though incomplete, 
and more in that confused or vexatious position 


| that is sometimes not inaptly termed “ neither 


right nor wrong.’ When so many examples can 
be selected belonging to the domain of the archi- 
tectural and building professions it is only 
reasonable to infer that the practical and pro- 
fessional men belonging to various other pro- 
fessions would find no difficulty in gleaning a 
number of wrong terms bearing upon their 
branches. 

A dictionary, like an art, is not the growth of a 
day ; it must grow with the language of a people, 
and be ever ready to interpret their wants. 
Dictionaries are things that are never made, 
though always in process of manufacture, and 
lexicographers are but compilers, collectors, and 
collators. It would be well, therefore, when 
technical terms in general use are about to be 
included in a “ Standard” work, that the com- 
pilers of these dictionaries, and their pub- 


'lishers too, should consult a council of living, 


practical men, instead of merely referring to a 
collection of, in many cases, doubtful authorities. 
Had one experienced architect and one intelligent 
and practical artizan in the building trade been 
consulted when this ‘ Standard” dictionary was 
compiling, its editor would not have fallen into 
some scores of errors connected with architec- 
ture, and terms used in the routine of building 
and the workshop. 


|from this fair and open ordeal 
_ know of. 








It was my intention when I began thes2 
remarks to supply proper definitions in place of 
those given, but on second thought I do not see 
that I am justified in occupying space in the 
Builder in doing work that some lexicographers 
have already been paid for (not) doing. 

Every schoolmaster now-a-days thinks he can 
write manuals ad infinitum on the whole circle 
of the sciences. In architecture, engineering, 
and the cognate branches, I at least know what 
has been attempted and the result. How very 
few of these works which have lately flooded the 
country are really useful to architects, engineers, 
or mechanics. A technical dictionary is, there- 
fore, one of the wants of our time. 

A CRAFTSMAN. 





A HINT TO THE CITY GUILDS. 

Recentxy, though not for the first time, we 
directed attention to the position of the 
City guilds or companies, pointed out some 
of their defects, and briefly mapped out a 
plan of action that the majority of them 
might pursue with credit to themselves in 
the cause of education and art. We have 
been glad to note that a few of them whos: 
names are associated with the building profes 
sion, and one or two outside of it, have made 
a move. Since the appearance of our last 
notice, we have been at some trouble in investi- 
gating the administrative machinery of some of 
these City companies, originally formed for skilled 
trade purposes, and the result of our inquivies 
irresistibly leads to the conclusion that one and 
all of them must undergo a radical reform. 

These guilds number very little short of a 
hundred, and their income and property other- 
wise represent some millions. Their courts are 
self-elected, and there is a family relationship 
among a great number of their members. The 
money which they hold and disburse has been left 
from age to age in their keeping, and was given 
originally for the purpose of charity, education, 
and apprenticeship, and it is only the simple 
truth to say that they are no more than trustees 
to these funds. A Parliamentary Commission 
seems indispensable, as well as unavoidable. 

We find that some of these companies, whicl 
it is hardly necessary to name, are de facto 


trading companies, trading on the funds, and yet 





not amenable to the laws of trading companies ; 
but there are other facts of a different com- 
plexion which will not bear the light or brunt of 
public criticism. 

The companies are to a great extent ‘‘ feeders” 
to the municipal council, and muncipal councils, 
we know, are now required by law to permit a 
proper audit of their accounts. ‘To what extent 
have these minor corporations complied with 
these requirements, which are an absolute neces- 


| sity in these suspicious and searching days, or 


on what ground can they claim an immunity 
None that we 
Large sums of money are voted away 
annually in these courts to fellow associates for 
merely taking a part in the honourable office of 
administrating charity funds. Then we have ex- 
pensive dinners to crown these labours, votes of 
thanks and addresses emblazoned in gold, and 
portraits taken of men who have done little more 
than make a speech and feed upon charitable 
trusts. This is surely not right. Occasional 
dinners or refreshments, within decent limits, 
are good; but there is no excuse at present for 
the lavish expenditure and the unpractical 
action of some City Guilds. 

In the internal clockwork and elective rule of 
these companies there are matters which form a 
grievance on the part of those humbly connected. 
Some of these companies compel men to be /ree, 


‘to take up their livery; and many of the poor 


freemen are complaining of being forced to pay 
what is known as quarterage. Resistance to 
these exactions brings results down on the heads 
of the offenders, which are unpleasant for them 
to bear. 

Outside of all this internal economy the broad 
question before the public is, how long are the 
ancient handicraft guilds of London to remain 
in their present anomalous position ? Will they 
move, and move at once, of their own accord, 
while they can do so with credit and safety, or 
will they procrastinate until a Minute of Council 
wakes them up to a sense of their insecurity, and 
a thunder-bolt immediately follows, in the form 
of a Commission? How often do the guilds 
require to be warned, and warned, too, by their 
friends, and not their enemies’ We can sce 


Lat a glance what they might and could de 
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A. Grate space. 
B. Fire-brick lining. 
Cast-iron base-plate. 


Cc. 
8. Soap-stone plate. 


O. Central air-chamber. 

H. Communication with fresh-air box. 
D. Deflecting plate. 

F. Smoke flues. 


P. Pipes for warm fresh air. 
V. Exit-pipes for hot foul air. 
W. Water-pan. 


VENTILATING DOUBLE FIREPLACE FOR HOSPITALS. 


and, as a beginning has been made by some, 


why do not the others hasten and follow | 
the good suit ? The cause of technical education, | 


x t, and trade, and its direct encouragement, are 


within their province, and the labour is easy. | 


flere is a large amount of landed estate in the 


ands of some of the City companies, both in | 
In | 


this country and in the north of Ireland. 
Londonderry, for instance, the Salters’, and, we 
delieve, other companies, hold estates which have 


formed more than once a subject of discussion as | 


to their management. 

We might point out what vast good these com- 
panies could effect for the agricultural interests, 
«s well as the mechanical and manufacturing 
interests, of the British Empire, if an earnest 
resolve were made on their part. 
be made. Self-elected courts, composed of 
governing bodies numbering from ten to fifteen 


Changes must | 


, tinuous artificial heat is required for three 
months in the year the wards will be ceiled and 
have boxed openings carried from the centre of 
_ the ceiling to the ridge for summer ventilation. 
There will be two of these openings, each 10 ft. 
long by 24 ft. wide, and 10 ft. apart. In winter 
the heating will be effected by a ventilating 
double fireplace, the form of which is shown in 
our engraving. 
It consists essentially of two open fireplaces, 
placed back to back in the centre of the ward, 
| and enclosing an air-chamber between them. 
| This air-chamber opens above into the ward by 
| two pipes, controlled by registers, and commu- 


which passes underneath the floor of the ward 
from side to side, and the ends of which open to 
the external air. 

The pipe from this ventilating fireplace, 8 in. 
in diameter, passes up through a close-fitting 


| 
| 


nicates below with an air-box, 18 in. square, | 


persons, and under, have often the entire control | 
ef immense sums, and are, from the nature of | earthen tube or collar in the ceiling. One foot 
their composition, quite irresponsible. It is not | above the ceiling it enters a shaft or jacket about 
to be expected that such a state of things can | 24 in. in diameter, which pierces the roof, and, 
much longer last. Let the courts look to it | extending 4 ft. above it, is covered with a sheet- 





themselves, and at once. 


~~ 





VENTILATING DOUBLE FIREPLACE 
FOR PROVISIONAL HOSPITALS. 


WE have received from the Surgeon General’s 
Office of the American War Department a Report 
on Barracks and Hospitals, also a Circular giving 
plans and specifications for Post Hospitals. These 
include some valuable information, and we may 
find an opportanity to return to them. Our 
present purpose is to illustrate a cheap venti- 
lating fireplace which is described in the Circular. 
‘Vhe instructions are that at all posts where con- 


j} iron cap, which in its turn is pierced by the 

| stove-pipe, which will be capped in like manner. 

| This shaft through which the stove-pipe passes 
should be of clay or earthenware, but if a wooden 

| Shaft be used a sheet-iron tube 18 in. in diameter, 

' Should intervene between the stove-pipe and the 
wooden tube. At each end of the ward, and 
2 ft. from the centre, will be an opening in the 
ceiling 1 ft. square, from which an air-box 
will pass to a box enclosing the lower mouth of 
the tube surrounding the stove-pipe. The heat 
of the pipe above the ceiling will thus create a 
continuous upward current in the surrounding 

' tube, which will be supplied by the vitiated air 
from the ward through the air-boxes. 





CONGREGATIONAL MEMORIAL HALL 
AND LIBRARY, 


FARRINGDON-STREET, LONDON, 





THE first stone of the Memorial Hall is to be 
| laid this Friday, the 10th of May. The building 
| will contain twenty-seven offices, including 
| board-rooms and committee-rooms to be used 
| by the various societies in connexion with the 
| denomination ; a library (58 ft. by 45 ft.) ; with 
| gallery, and a hall for meetings, &c. (87 ft. by 
| 45 ft.), which will also be used for public 
worship, and, with galleries, will accommodate 
about 1,500 persons; and a spacious hall and stair- 
case, with entrance lobbies from Farringdon- 
street. There are also a commodious entrance 
and staircase at the back from Fleet-lane. Pro- 
vision is made for lavatories and other con- 
veniences. There are also apartments for hall- 
The library, hall, 
passages will be constructed on fire-proof prin- 
ciples ; and the whole of the basement will be 
vaulted with brick arches, forming extensive 
warerooms and cellarage, with entrances entirely 
separate from the other entrances to the premises. 
The outside of the walls above the plinth will be 
| built with Devonshire limestone in drop courses ; 
the plinth in Aberdeen grey granite surmounted 
by a bold moulding in red granite. 

The jambs, mullions, and heads of the doors and 
windows will be executed in Portland stone, and 
the whole of the joiners’ work in pitch pine. 

The architects are Messrs. John Tarring & 
Son, of Basinghall-street, London. 

The tender of Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, at 
something under 28,0001., has been accepted.* 





keeper. staircases, and 














* A list of the tenders wil be found on another page. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Chester Archeological Society.—A meeting 
of the members of the Chester Archeological 
and Historic Society has been held in the old 
Bishop’s Palace, to hear a paper read by Mr. 
C. W. Duncan, on “Ancient English Land 
Tenures, with illustrations from the history of 
the County Palatine of Chester.” The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Sheriff Gerrard. A vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Duncan for his paper, 
and to the sheriff for presiding, and also for pre- 
senting the society with a medical MS. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society.— 
The annual meeting of the members of this 
society was held at the Guildhall. Sir F. G. M. 
Boileau, bart., occupied the chair. The secre- 
tary (the Rev. C. R. Manning) read the report. 
The treasurer (Mr. Fitch) read the cash account, 
from which it appeared that the year commenced 
with a balance in hand of 411. 14s. 6d. Three 
coloured drawings of six of the figures upon the 
panels of a rood-screen at Fritton were exhibited 
by Mr. Fitch, who read a paper descriptive of 
them, written by the Rev. R. Hart. Another 
coloured drawing of two figures painted upon a 
panel of Barton Turf rood-screen was exhibited, 
and a paper by Mr. J. Gunn, describing one 
figure, that of St. Citha, was read by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning, in the absence of that gentleman. 
The Rey. A. G. Legge, vicar of North Elmham, 
exhibited a collection of pieces of pottery, 
stained glass, ornamental tiles, thimbles, a por- 
tion of a weapon, and other relics found upon 
the site of the old castle at North Elmham, built 
by Bishop Spencer, in the time of Richard II. 
Mr. T. G. Bayfield exhibited a portion of a rood- 
screen (which he had framed), and respecting 
which he read some remarks. Mr. Bayfield also 
showed other panels, which were also described. 
Mr. Fitch exhibited three original drawings, by 
Kirkpatrick, of brasses once in the Church of 
St. Clement, Norwich ; some coloured drawings 
of figures on the rood-screen of the Church of 
St. John de Sepulchre ; and the manuscript book 
of Mr. T. Tawell, founder of the Blind Hospital. 
Mr. Morant exhibited a tray of curious old keys, 
locks, a fibula, flint and bronze instruments, and 
other curiosities. 








WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this society has 
been held in the Council-room of the Natural 
History Society. There were present—Mr. 
G. J. A. Walker, Vice-president (in the chair), 
the Revs. W. Thorn, T. G. Curtler, C. Boutell, 
H. Kingsford, T. J. King, and H. G. Pepys; 
Messrs. Hyla Holden, E. Lees, H. J. Vernon ; 
J. Severn Walker and G. S. Munn (hon. secs.). 

Mr. Severn Walker read the annual report, 
which says, in respect to the cathedral :— 

“The most important work executed at the 
cathedral during the past year is the polychro- 
matic decoration of the choir and sanctuary 
vaulting. On a buff or vellum ground extends 
scroll-work in more decided colours, interspersed 
with silver stars, medallions of angels and saints, 
on a blue ground, &c. Over the sanctuary our 
Lord is surrounded by rays of glory and groups 
of angels, SS. Peter, Paul, John, and James, 
a represented in the angles. The whole has 
& rich appearance, without being heavy enough 
to diminish the apparent height of icine 
which is often the effect of colour on ceilings 
when not judiciously applied. A satisfactory 
opinion of what will be the full effect of this de. 
coration cannot, however, be formed so long as 
the choir remains in its present incomplete state, 
and the vaulting stands almost alone in being 
thus decorated. The stalls, with their interest- 
ing nusereres, have been admirably restored, re- 
fixed, and provided with new carved oak desks 
and subsellx, of excellent workmanship. The 
throne and the side screens are nearly com- 
pleted, a rich marble and tile pavement is being 
prepared by Messrs. Poole, of London, and great 
progress has been made with the arrangements 
for lighting the cathedral with gas. The fine 
bells are now in perfect order, and the clock hag 
been fixed and in admirable working condition 
for some time. The great hour-bell, when 
struck, is heard at a considerable distance, and 
18 universally acknowledged to be a most accept- 
able boon to the inhabitants of the city and sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. Mr. Aldis, of Worces. 
ter, has taken a series of brilliant photographs of 
the miserere carvings, with the remarkable stone 
sculptures in the wall arcades of the eastern 
transept and the Lady Chapel, and heraldic 





panels and statuettes, from the Chantry Chapel 
of Prince Arthur, which he intends publishing by 
subscription in a 4to. volume, under the able 
editorship of the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A.” 

The meeting unanimously adopted the report. 

The president, vice-president, auditor, secre- 
taries, and other officers were re-elected. 

The Rev. W. J. Blew, M.A., was elected an 
honorary member of the society. 

It was decided that the next excursion should 
be to Wenlock and Buildwas. 

On the motion of the Rev. W. Thorn, seconded 
by Mr. Lees, thanks were accorded to Mr. Severn 
Walker for services rendered to the society. 








INFRINGEMENT OF A PATENT. 


JupG@MeEnT has been delivered by the Lords Justices in 
the case of Murray v. Clayton, which came before their 
lordships by way of appeal from an order of Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon in Hilary Term. The bill prayed for an injunction 
to restrain the defendants from using or selling a brick- 
cutting machine which, the plaintiff contended, was sub- 
stantially identical with a machine patented by himself. 
In the court below the bill was dismissed with costs, the 
Vice-Chancellor being of opinion that the plaintiff’s claim 
to the novelty of his patent could not be sustained and 
that his specification was insufficient. His judgment was 
reversed by their lordships, who held that the plaintiff had 
established both the novelty and the utility of bis patented 
invention, while the defendants had wholly failed to make 
out the case of alleged anticipation. The order of the Vice- 
Chancellor was therefore discharged and replaced by an 
order granting the injunction as prayed for by the plaintiff. 








INLAND SEA BATHING. 


_ A Bit is now before the House of Commons for carry- 
ing out an idea commen’ by me in the Builder for bring- 
ing water from Brighton by means of pipes. It will be as 
well to point out the necessity, in the event of a salt lake 
being introduced as a feature in this scheme, that it will 
be necessary that a supply of fresh water be also supplied 
to the lake equal to the quantity of water lost by evapora- 
tion, as, otherwise, the water evaporating and the salt 
remaining, the latter element will accumulate till the 
water acquires the specific gravity almost of quicksilver, 
besides rendering it anything but desirable or healthy for 
bathing. W. ScaraGiny, 








WORKING MEN AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Srr,—Will the authorities of South Kensington allow 
the working classes facilities for seeing this year’s Exhibi- 
tion? Will they understand that it is almost impossible 
workmencan visitit as they would wish with the same regula- 
tions as last year? It seems to be assumed that we only 
regard a visit there as a holiday recreation. This is a 
great mistake. We wish to pay a number of visits. We 
would like to inspect it thoroughly, but by the six o’clock 
closing we cannot do so. No sooner are we fairly there 
than (owing to the distance most of us live from it), it is 
nearly time to close, I found this the universal complaint 
last year. 

The refreshments, too, why should they be on a scale 
suited only to the pockets of the middle and upper classes ? 
Is this fair? Are we not entitled to better treatment ? 
To put the matter very plain indeed, is it honest? Was 
not the surplus that originated these — Exhibitions 
contributed to by all, and should not all be considered in 
the arrangements? We are told of our ignorance, too, 
and want of taste, Is this the way to cure us? 

Onty 4 Tartor, 








COMPETITIONS BEGINNING TO PAY AT 
LAST. 


Srz,—If you have space in your columns, I think you 
really ought to notify to your readers the extremely 
likeral offer now open to them. Seeing the advertisement 
of the Scarborough School Board, who wish to obtain 
plans for their schools in the most approved manner, I 
wrote as requested for particulars, and was informed by 
letter from their clerk, that on payment of 5s. in stamps, 
they would forward a plan of the site. Since then they 
advise competitors not to proceed with the plans of one 
of the schools until the site is approved. ill the com- 
petitors be entitled to demand the return of the 5s.? It 
would be proper treatment of them, at all events. 

“Op Stacer,” 








THE TURNERS’ COMPETITION. 


S1r,—In your impression of April 6th, there is a letter 
from Mr. Barber, upon ‘‘ the prizes offered by the Tur- 
ners’ Company,” and with your permission t desire to 
make a few remarks upon the subject. 

Firstly, with respect to competitions of working men, 
I quite approve ofthem. If England intends to keep up 
her name for handicraft, she must do something of the 
sort, or in time we shall more ‘or less fall into that care- 
lessness which many mechanics know exists to a great ex- 
tent in the manufacture of articles too numerous to men- 
tion. I coincide with Mr. Barber as regards the way in 
which the. competition in turnery was carried out last 
year. Not knowing whether work was to be polished or 
not, I wrote to the secretary, and his answer was, ‘‘ not 
polished ;”’ so the atte ¥ sent were unpolished, and 
the work which gained the prizes turned out to be 
polished wood dh ivory! Now, most yee know that 
work looks better when polished, Further, if the judges had 
made mention of second and third prizes, it would have 
been some encouragement to defeated competitors, and 
no doubt help them in their work or business ; for I can 
assure you, Mr, Editor, that it is a great pull on the bank 
of a turner in the country to lose time in taking and 
bringing back his goods from London, and such were the 


conditions. Again, I took mine, and also the efforts of 
my son, and had I not done so, the articles might have 
been served as others were—never unpacked at all, which 
savours of injustice, I think. I respectfully observe, in- 
vite all the competitors of last year to send their work 
again polished, and when the judges are awarding the 
prizes for this year, let them say which is second and 
third, or award the tribute of honourable mention. There 
is another circumstance I would wish to mention—the 
labels of some of the competitors were changed. To say 
the least, that was a movement that must have led to 
confusion, if nothing else. JameEs STARLING. 








LINE OF FRONT AND THE METROPLITAN 
BOARD. 


The Queen v. Vulliamy.—The questions for the 
opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench, May 7th, 
in this case were whether the Thames Embank- 
ment, designated at the opening “‘ The Victoria 
Embankment,” was or was not to be considered, 
within the meaning of the Act, a “street ;” and 
whether the superintending architect of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had power to lay 
down a line which would have the effect of 
materially diminishing the space upon which it 
was intended to bnild the club-house. 


A rule had been obtained, calling upon the superin- 
tending architect of the opens Board of Works to 
show cause why an order made by him on the 15th of 
December last should not be brought up by certiorari, 
with a view to its being quashed. It appeared that the 
masters of St. Stephen’s Club had purchased of the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company the waste spot of 
ground at the corner of Bridge-street Westminster, and 
the Thames Embankment, whereon they proposed to erect 
a building for the purposes of the club. The Metrepolitan 
Board of Works had laid down a general line of building 
on the spot, extending to the end of Mr. Horsman’s house, 
at the end of Richmond-terrace, which abutted on the 
Embankment. Between that and Bridge-street there was 
only one other building, that of the Board of Controb, 
and the question for the consideration of the Court was 
whether this was such a street or continuous line of build- 
ings as gives the Metropolitan Board of Works power to 
instruct their superintending architect to lay down a line 
of building so as to insure uniformity, The superintending 
architect had laid down a line, 

After viewing the site,— : 

The Lord Chief Justice said that he and his learned 
brothers had visited the spot, and they were of opinion 
that there was no pretence for saying that the ground in 

uestion was a street or place within the meaning of the 
Ket that gives the Metropolitan Board of Works power to 
interfere, It was not a continuous line of buildings. Mr. 
Horsman’s house considerably projected beyond the 
houses below it on the Emba ent, and the Board of 
Control projected much farther. It must be an actual, 
and not an imaginary, line of buildings to bring the matter 
within the meaning of the Act, The rule would be made 
absolute to quash the order. ; 

Order of the Board quashed accordingly. 








SOME RECENT EVIDENCE ON 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEWAGE FARMS 
ON PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Sir,—The recent inquiry at Slough into the 
expediency of acquiring land for sewage irriga- 
tion purposes disclosed some extraordinary 
evidence as to the influence of sewage farms 
upon public health. It was then stated, that 
when sewage farms had been inspected at 
periods when no notice had been given of the 
intended visit, they had invariably “all been in 
an offensive condition, and at almost all of them 
the sewage was allowed to flow into the neigh. 
bouring water-courses.’ ‘This assertion, with 
regard to Rugby, has already been contradicted 
in the columnsof the Times; but, admit it to be 
true, it shows that sewage can be successfully 
purified after notice is given: therefore such 
evidence only tends to show that there may be 
periods of mismanagement on sewage farms, but 
that with proper management no such state of 
things, as before said, can occur. Fortu- 
nately, in the interests of the advancement of 
sanitary science and sanitary agriculture, wo 
have the evidence of the Rivers Pollution Com. 
missioners, who, for a considerable period, and at 
unknown times, took samples of the effluent 
water from the irrigation works of Croydon, 
situated at Beddington and Norwood. The 
analyses of these samples show incontrovertibly 
that, even with a moderate degree of attention, 
such works are successful in purifying sewage, 
and using up, for beneficial purposes, those 
matters so detrimental to health. With regard 
to the influence of these farms upon public 





health, the more closely this question is investi- 
gated, the more completely will it be found that 
instead of such works having a detrimental 
influence upon public health, the evidence col- 
lected tends in quite another direction. For 
example, at Norwood, which has its irrigation 
area of sixty acres within seventy yards of the 
nearest houses, and within 400 yards of the 
densely populated district of South Norwood, 
the works came into operation in the year 1866. 





The rate of mortality of the district of Norwood 
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for the six years previously to the use of the 
sewage farm was 18°71 per thousand; and for 
the six years subsequently to the execution 
of these works, the mortality has only been 
13°25 per thousand. The irrigation works 
of Croydon proper, containing an area of 
500 acres, are situated in the parish of Bed- 
dington, and in the hamlet of Wallington: 
the combined population of Beddington and 
Wallington at the last census was 2,845. At 
least one-fifth of the whole of this population 
reside within a quarter of a mile of the irrigation 
farm. I find, on looking over the register of 
the deaths of those districts, that between March, 
1871, and the 1st of April of the present year, 
there have been in the districts of Beddington 
and Wallington only 26 deaths and 101 births, 
or the death-rate has been at the rate of 9°13 
per thousand, and the birth-rate upwards of 
35 per thousand. Of the 26 deaths there were 
but five in the immediate vicinity of the irriga- 
tion works, arising from the following causes ;— 
one, disease of the lungs; one, disease of the 
brain; one, diarrhova (an infant) ; one, anasarca ; 
one, natural decay. In the whole year there has 
been no death from typhoid or typhus fever, and 
but two deaths from scarlet fever, and these 
occurred in a portion of the district lying a mile 
and a half to the south-west of the irrigation 
farm, and separated therefrom by the river. In 
the year 1870, after some extraordinary evidence 
given before Parliament, as to the noxious 
effects of the Beddington Sewage Farm on the 
health of the neighbourhood, I was called upon 
by the Croydon Local Board to inquire into 
the sanitary state of the inbabitants, and 
the sanitary condition of the district in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the irrigation 
works at Beddington. I then found there were 
no cases of illness that could be ascribed to the 
influence of sewage irrigation works upon the 
inhabitants residing in the immediate vicinity ; 
on the contrary, it was shown that in many cases 
the inhabitants had, upon the advice of the 
medical practitioners, abandoned the wells in 
the immediate vicinity of their houses, on account 
of the pollution from the neighbouring cesspools, 
and had recourse for their water to the wells 
which lie in the natural drainage area between 
the irrigation works and the River Wandle, and 
that the use of this water had not been attended 
with any outbreak of disease; but, on the con- 
trary, its substitution for water known to be 
polluted by cesspool matter in every case was 
followed by beneficial effects. At the time of 
making that inquiry I received considerable 
assistance from residents in the neighbourhood, 
who came forward to bear testimony to the 
innoxious character of the works upon public 
health. One gentleman wrote, “I have lived 
here ten years (living near the sewage grounds, 
with a large family), and have had no disease, 
neither has there been seated disease in the 
locality.” Dr. Shorthouse wrote, upon the 
game occasion, “I have practised here for 
upwards of nineteen years, and I believe I 
have attended families in every one of - the 
houses named in the schedule of your re- 
port. Upwards of two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of those houses are patients of mine 
now; that is, I attend when anything is the 
matter ; and, with a solitary exception, in all my 
experience I have never seen a single case of 
disease which could have arisen from miasmata 
emitted by sewage. I have attended different 
members of the families inhabiting those houses 
for all sorts of diseases ; but, with the exception 
to which I shall refer, I never saw a case which 
could be traced to malaria emitted from sewage. 
The exception occurred in a family named 
Hodges, who inhabited a house which I believe 
you have numbered 29 in your schedule (now 
occupied by Woodall), and the members of that 
family (both mother and children) several times 
suffered from remittent fever.” An examination 
of that particular house in which they had re- 
mittent fever showed that they had two cess- 
pools on the premises, one of which was within 
the dwelling-house. If further evidence were 
required as to the innoxious character of sewage- 
farms on health, it may be taken from the state 
of things in Croydon itself. Thesewage-farm of 
Croydon is located to the west of the town, or in 
the locality in which the prevailing winds would 
carry any miasmata to the town, did they 
arise; yet Croydon, with its population of 
nearly 60,000 persons, has had a rate of mor- 
tality during the average of the past ten 
years of a little over 18 per 1,000, which is a 
low rate of mortality unapproachable in any 
other town of similar population. It may be 





taken as an established physiological fact that, 
in the rapid utilisation of the waste products 
which are cast off by the human species, as 
practised in sewage utilisation properly carried 
out, such works, instead of having a detri- 
mental influence on health, can be shown to have 
quite a contrary effect. Indeed, it is now well 
known that air, water, or food, that has sub- 
served the use of animals, and has thus ceased to 
promote animal life (having certainly become 
converted into matter destructive to its exist- 
ence), has by this very process been made fit for 
the support of vegetable life. The vegetable 
kingdom utilises those waste elements which 
have been cast off by the animal kingdom, and 
after utilising them retains only those substances 
which the air or water had originally taken up 
from the animal, and in its turn again gives up 
the air, water, and food in a fit and healthful 
state for the use of man. 
BaLpwin LatuaM, M.I.C.E. 








THE ALEXANDRA BREWERY, 
MANCHESTER. 


An addition to the Alexandra Brewery, in 
Erskine-street, Hulme, Manchester, belonging to 
Mr. James Cronshaw, has just been completed, 
and opportunity has been taken to add to the 
architectural appearance of the building, as well 
as to introduce many improved appliances. The 
brewhouse is in the form of a huge tower without 
floors, 46 ft. 9 in. square, and rising 120 ft. above 
the street. It contains two sets of vessels sup- 
ported on beams, and the utensils of each set are 
placed one above the other. The process of 
brewing is commenced at the top, and is continued 
on the various stages as the liquor gravitates ; 
thus pumping, which is supposed to injure the 
wort, is dispensed with. In each of three walls 
of the brewhouse are inserted two arched open- 
ings, filled in with windows and louvres. Each 
opening is 34 ft. high by 8 ft.9 in. wide. The 
roof is surmounted by a louvred turret, which 
affords a ready exit for the steam arising from 
the liquor-pans, and has on each side a dormer 
containing a window or loading door. The 
chimney is built up from the south-west angle of 
the tower, and has an altitude of 126 ft. The 
cooler adjoins the tower, is 80 ft. by 40 ft., and 
has a gangway round. Two working-rooms will 
ultimately contain fourteen rounds of 120 barrels 
each ; these vessels are considerably above the 
ordinary size. The floors are fireproof, and 
covered with the Val-de-Travers asphalte pave- 
ment. The whole of the basement story, 11 ft. 
high, under the working-rooms and yards, has a 
vaulted covering, and is occupied as a store. 
The boiler-house and stabling are detached, and 
builtin the yard. The style adopted is of an early 
Lombardian Gothic type. Stock brick facing is 
used to two of the elevations, and common to 
the others, finished with black jointing, and 
relieved with blue Staffordshire and moulded red 
bricks and Colne stone dressings. The tower 
has a bold cornice, with trusses and string. 
course, of stone, an arcade of ornamental brick- 
work, and vitrified glazed green and red brick 
panels in the frieze. The chimney on plan is 
square, with canted angles, and has a capping of 
stone, with ornamental brick blocksunder. The 
woodwork throughout is of red deal. Special 
attention has been given to facilities for 
thoroughly cleansing all vessels. The building 
has been designed and supervised by Mr. James 
Redford, architect, of Princess-street, Man- 
chester. Mr. John Tomlinson, of Lucy-street, 
City-road, was the contractor. 








LETTING PROPERTY IN THE CITY. 


A piscussion of between two and three hours’ 
duration took place in the City Council, the 
other day, respecting the letting of City property, 
in the course of which it was alleged by several 
members of the council that the City Lands 
Committee proposed to let certain property 
under its value. It appeared that the committee 
had recommended that a lease of No. 2, Falcon- 
square should be granted to Mr. Petrus Mondon 
for eighty years, from Christmas, 1873, at 1101. 
per annum, his present rent being 40l. per 
annum, and several members opposed the pro- 
posal, Mr. Deputy Fowler stating that the pro- 
perty ought to be 140l. a year, and that he knew 
of a responsible person who would take it at 
that price. It appeared that the property had 
not been advertised; but this was explained by 
a statement that the lease did not expire until 





December, 1873, and the committee supported 
their recommendation by stating that, along with 
the architect, they had viewed the property, and 
had come to the conclusion that when a good 
offer was made, of something like 300 per cent, 
more than they had already received, they had 
no right to keep the property in the market, and 
wait for two years, in the chance of getting an 
additional sum. Several amendments were pro. 
posed, with the view of defeating the proposal 
of the committee, and the prolonged discussion 
was animated and warm; but the recommenda. 
tion of the committee was ultimately carried. 








MID-LONDON RAILWAY. 


ArTer a contest not surpassed in costliness by 
one in a hundred of the private Bills that came 
before Parliament, the Mid-London Bills were 
settled in Mr. Hardcastle’s committee on Group 1 
of Railway Bills on Thursday afternoon. The 
committee declared the preamble of the main or 
eastern portion of the scheme not proved, but 
passed the western section, from Willesden to 
the Marble Arch. This fs practically a rejec. 
tion of the whole scheme, which has been pre. 
sented to the committee with great power, care, 
and ability. 








BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


THs important scheme, which has been under 
consideration by a committee of the House of 
Commons for nearly three weeks, has been 
passed by the committee, but with very import. 
ant modifications of the scheme as presented in 
the Bill. 








FALL OF A BUILDING IN PRESTON. 


On Saturday morning last, the large malt- 
kilns and storehouse belonging to Mr. Brown, 
situate in Canal-street, Preston, fell with a 
heavy crash, without previous warning. Fifteen 
men were in the place at the time, but all except 
two, named Crook and Hunt, escaped, the latter 
being buried in the ruins. The body of Crook, 
who leaves a wife and six children, was re- 
covered, but Hunt’s was not found till after. 
wards. Three adjoining cottages were destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at from 10,0001. to 12,0001. 

At the inquest, held on the 6th instant, 
Mr. James Tallis, contractor, said his men 
erected a great portion of the building, which 
he considered had been well erected. It was 
50 ft. high, and was in two divisions. Tie-rods 
were extended across the rooms. He attributed 
the cause of the building falling to the giving 
way of two relieving ‘arches, which were put in 
the foundations before the building was erected 
The abutment of the arches, he thought, had 
gone down, and the pressure of the walls had 
been on the centre of the arches, and so caused 
the wall to bulge out. The foundations of the 
tower were entirely on brickwork. The ground 
itself was of a soft, marshy description. He 
did not attribute the giving way of the building 
to the quantity of malt in it. If the cause of 
the building falling had been ascertained an 
hour before the accident, the walls could have 
been relieved of over a hundred tons pressure. 
There were from three to four hundred tons of 
malt in the building. The ages of the deceased 
having been proved, the coroner summed up, 
the jury returned a verdict of “Accidental 
death.” 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue general business meeting for the current 
session was held on Friday evening, the 3rd 
instant. It was decided to form classes at once 
for the study of geology, chemistry (experi- 
mental), and surveying and levelling with field- 
work, if a.sufficient number of members give 
their names before the 16th of May. The dele- 
gates to the Architectural Alliance for the past 
year attended, and reported that, in their opinion, 
it was advisable to maintain the Alliance, in any 
case, for the present, till it is seen how the Con- 
ference under the leading of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects succeeds in dealing with 
the questions to be brought before it. The 
Alliance, which first connected in some sort of 
bond the previously isolated provincial societies 
and the Architectural Association, having ren- 
dered the Conference of last year feasible, had, 
the delegates considered, done real service, 
though no one felt any wish needlessly to call 
much attention to it now or for the future. After 
some discussion, a vote of thanks was 
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them for their services; and Messrs. J. D. 
Mathews, T. M. Rickman, T. R. Smith, and 
R. P. Spiers were re-elected for the ensuing 
ear. 

- Mr. T. R. Smith, representative of the Asso- 
ciation on the Committee of Selection at the 
International Exhibition, 1872, reported to the 
meeting; and complained of the few suitable 
drawings submitted. Out of twelve screens 
allotted only five had been used. He hoped that 
the exhibition of drawings, which is, in practice, 
more thoroughly under the control of the archi- 
tectural profession than any other in London, 
and is held in well-appointed buildings, visited 
by large numbers of people, would be more 
enthusiastically supported in future years. 

Other business, of no general interest, was 
transacted. The paper by Mr. G. Aitchison, on 
“Coloured Decoration,” was postponed, at his 
request. 








ROMAN STATION, UTTOXETER. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to add a few lines to 
the notice you have done me the honour of 
making in the Builder (see p. 334, ante) of the 
interesting discoveries I have made in this 
neighbourhood of Roman stations ? The remark- 
able terraces mentioned are associated with the 
Roman occupation of Stramshall, and not the 
station at Madeley Holme. ‘“ Romano-British 
maze” should have been “ Romano - British 
ways,” connecting the station with other parts ; 
a matter which I have yet to make out. 

FRANCIS REDFERN. 


P.S.—Working as I have to do at the trade of 
a dairy cooper, now much deteriorated, I have to 
follow up my researches under many disadvan- 
tages; but I hope they are not on that account 
any less valuable. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Launceston.—The quaint little church of St. 
Thomas has just been restored at a cost of 
1,0007., and will shortly be re-opened. The 
works have been carried out under the direction 
of Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn. 

Debenham.—An instalment of the work of 
restoring the parish church has just been com- 
pleted, and the building re-opened for divine 
worship ; but it is to be hoped that before long 
it will be found possible to complete the 
restoration. The whole cost of finishing, both 
internal and external, the restoration of the nave 
and aisles has been estimated at 6001. The 
present restoration has been confined to the 
interior of the nave and aisles, where the need 
for some step to be taken was most pressing, 
and the exterior of the church presents the same 
woe-begone and dilapidated appearance it has 
had for years. In place of the high pews, how- 
ever, open oak benches now cover the area of the 
nave and aisles, the bench-ends being orna- 
mented with carved poppy-heads and the panels 
with tracery, and by the alteration additional 
accommodation is afforded for 76 persons, not- 
withstanding the removal of the west gallery. 
This latter, too, has disclosed the semicircular- 
headed west arch. Most of the stones used in 
this arch are of a reddish tint, and others of the 
same kind are to be noticed in the piers of the 
nave. In the passages the pavement of ir- 
regularly worn pamments has been taken up and 
another substituted, which consists of red and 
yellow bricks laid on their edges in such a 
manner as to form squares, with small encaustic 
tiles at their corners. The church is now lighted 
with gas from jets arranged round the capitals 
of the piers of the nave. The re-flooring and 
re-seating have been carried out by Mr. R. 
Tooley, of Bury St. Edmund’s, from plans by 
Messrs. Cory & Fergusson, of Carlisle ; and the 
gas was laid on by Mr. A, Pank, of Norwich; 
the cost of the improvements being 7501. ; 

Saltash (Cornwall).—The old church of St 
Stephens-by-Saltash, built in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, has, after undergoing a 
thorough restoration, been re-opened for divine 
Service. The work of restoration commenced in 
August last, and has been finished at a cost of 
900/. for the body of the church, and 3001. for 
the chancel. The restoration, however, may be 
said to have commenced long before, the north 
aisle roof having been taken down in 1866, and 
replaced by a new roof, built by Mr. John 
Meager, Burraton, and the late Mr. John 
Billing, of Trehan, at a cost of 1001. The 
chancel has been attended to by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 


screens of oak, and tiles are laid down. The 
ceiling here is of oak. In the body of the 
church red and black tiles, from the Architec- 
tural Pottery Company, Poole, Dorset, are laid 
down. All the old high seats have been removed, 
and open pine benches, stained and varnished, 
are put in their stead. Many of the windows 
have been re-glazed, and a new one has been put 
in the eastern end of the south chancel aisle, 
this window having heen specially subscribed 
for. The western gallery has been removed, and 
the main entrance has been made at the western 
door, which had been closed for a number of 
years. The font has been taken from the south 
aisle and placed in the tower, and a number of 
monumental slabs have been relaid in the east 
end of the north chancel aisle, and around the 
font underneath the tower. The belfry floor has 
been done away with and taken into the church, 
and another floor higher up has been erected for 
the ringers. The ceilings have been cleansed and 
whitened, and the bosses.and woodwork painted. 
The granite pillars of the church have been re- 
dressed, as well as the granite work of the win- 
dows. The granite work has been obtained from 
the Cheesewring quarries. The church has been 
entirely re-floored. The tower requires re-dress- 
ing. The architect was Mr. Ewan Christian ; and 
the builder Mr. Shaddock, of Saltash. 

King’s Pyon.—The little church at King’s 
Pyon has been re-opened. The changes have 
materially altered the appearance of the interior. 
The leading feature in the alterations is the 
restoration of the north transept, in memory of 
the late vicar, the Rev. J.B. Peploe. A memorial 
window has been placed in the transept by 
Mrs. Peploe, in memory of her husband. It is 
a three-light window, and, in addition to tracery, 
with which the stained glass is enriched, armorial 
bearings occupy the centre pane. The old east 
window has been reset. The building has been 
reseated with open pitch-pine free sittings, and 
the floor is paved with encaustic tiles, supplied 
by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine. The old roof 
has been opened up, and the oak beams var- 
nished. A warming apparatus has been pro- 
vided. The pulpit, reading-desk, and altar-rails 
are all new, being formed of oak taken from 
Wells Cathedral when it was restored. They 
are covered with floral carving, executed by 
Mr. Halliday. The eastern memorial window at 
the end of the chancel, over the altar, repre- 
sents the Nativity of Christ, the Crucifixion, 
and the Ascension. This, together with the 
window in the north transept, is from the esta- 
blishment of Mr. Evans (late Chance, Bros.), 
Smethwick. The cost of the restoration is cal- 
culated at about 1,2007. The architect who has 
professionally superintended the restoration 
gratuitously, is Mr. Ward, of Stafford. 

Earl’s Court, Kensington.—The new nave and 
aisles of St..Matthias Church (the ground of 
which had been consecrated on the completion 
of the chancel) were opened for divine worship 
on the 11th of April. The nave has an open- 
timbered roof, of large span, being 40 ft. 3 in. 
from centre to centre, of clearstory walls. The 
building has been erected over a temporary iron 
church: the services were carried on as usual, 
the iron church not being interfered with till the 
permanent building was completed. The vicar 
is the Rev. 8S. C. Haines. The stained-glass 
window at the west end was presented by Mr. 
C. B. Trollope. The bells were given by Mr. 
P. F. Rose. Mr. J. H. Hakewill was the archi- 
tect; and Messrs. Robt. Aviss, & Co., of Baltic 
Wharf, Putney, were the builders. 

Botus Fleming, Cornwall.—The restoration of 
the parish church (now in a very dilapidated 
and dangerous state) is about to be commenced 
at once, from plans supplied by Mr. H. Elliott, 
of Plymouth. Mr. P. Blowey, of Buckland 
Monachorum, has been engaged to carry out the 
work. The tenders will be found in another 


page. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Middleton-in-Teesdale.—The foundation-stone 
of a new Primitive Methodist chapel has been 
laid at Middleton-in-Teesdale. Its style will be 
Italian, and the dimensions 56 ft. by 44 ft. 
The greater part of the building will be of 
rubble stone, faced with smoothed freestone. At 
the front there will be three entrances. After 
passing through the porch on the ground floor 
will be found two aisles, and a gallery round the 
whole of the building, supported on metal 
pillars with ornamental capitals, and faced with 
castings of an ancient shield pattern. The 
whole of the woodwork, including the rostrum, 





In the chancel there are new 


will be of the best pitch pine. The roof will be 
high-pitched, and the ceiling will consist of 
sixteen panels with corner pieces, the four venti- 
lators also being ornamented. A recess will also 
be provided for an organ. The total estimated 
cost is 1,4501., and accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 600 persons. The architect is Mr. 
Race, Westgate. Contractors :—Masons’ work, 
Mr. R. Walton, Middleton-in-Teesdale ; joiners’ 
work, Mr. G. Race, Westgate; plumbers’ work, 
Mr. Bell, Middleton-in-Teesdale; slaters’ work, 
Mr. Wanless, Darlington; plastering, Mr. 
Ormerod, Darlington. ; 

Back-o’-the-Bank, near Bolton.—The memorial 
stone of a new Wesleyan Methodist school. 
chapel has been laid. The buildings, which will 
be one story high, comprise a schoolroom, 40 ft. 
by 30 ft. ; a large class-room, 20 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. ; 
and two other small class-rooms, each 12 ft. by 
9 ft. Under one of the small class-rooms a cellar 
will be formed, accessible from the back-yard, and 
fitted up eventually with apparatus for heating 
the large room and infants’ class-room, and also 
with hot-water boiler for cleaning purposes, tea- 
meetings, &c. According to the ground plan, 
the rooms are arranged so that each will be 
accessible without necessarily opening or lighting 
the others. The schoolroom, which will also 
be used as a preaching-room, is placed parallel 
with Latham-street, occupying the entire length 
of the plot available, and is lighted -by four 
windows to the Latham-street side, three win- 
dows in the gable end, fronting Draycott-street, 
and three small clearstory lights to the side 
wall above the roof of the class-rooms adjoining. 
This room will be 14 ft. high to the square, and 
16 ft. high to the ceiling. Behind the schoolroom 
and adjoining Draycott-street is placed the large 
class-room for infants (also suitable for teachers’ 
meetings, &c.), 12 ft. high, lighted by four 
windows, and separated from the schoolroom by 
a passage, 6 ft. wide, forming the principal 
entrance, with vestibule having folding-doors, 
Beyond this are placed the other two small 
class-rooms, 10 ft. high, and each lighted by two 
sash windows. The remaining space between 
the class-rooms and Back-street and adjoining 
houses, is devoted to boys’ and girls’ yards and 
conveniences, each yard being accessible by a 
separate passage from the schoolroom, 3 ft. 
wide. Externally, the general design of the 
buildings is an adaptation of the Italian and 
Gothic styles of architecture, but of a plain and 
unpretending character, being necessarily devoid 
of much ornament. The estimated cost of the 
works already contracted for is about 5601., 
exclusive of lighting and heating, and other 
matters left in abeyance, which it is estimated 
will increase the cost to 6501., towards which 
5701. are promised or subscribed. The architect 
is Mr. Thomas Ormrod, of Bolton, and the con- 
tractor for all the works, Mr. William Townson, 
of Bolton. 

Melbourne.—The new Congregational Church 
here has been opened for divine worship. The 
new building was designed by Mr. G. H. Sheffield, 
of Derby, architect. It is in the Early English 
style, approaching to the Transition. It has a 
tower and spire 55 ft. high. The body of the 
church is 58 ft. in length, and 34 ft. in width, 
with transepts and apsidal chancel. The accom- 
modation is for about 300 sittings. In the front 
gable is a large rose window, 8 ft. diameter. The 
whole of the external walls are of stone, and the 
interior plastered, with strings of mosaic tiles. 
The roof and interior woodwork are of pitch pine, 
varnished. Messrs. Bullock & Barton, of Mel- 
bourne were the contractors. The whole cost 
will be about 1,2007. 

Grimsby. — The Wesleyan Methodists of 
Grimsby have determined to erect a new chapel 
adjoining their present school in Duncombe- 
street to seat 1,000 persons. The entire pro- 
posed cost of the new erection is to be 2,0001., 
three-fourths of which are to be raised by the 
time the building is complete. Several subscrip- 
tions have been already promised, and there is 
every probability that the money will be raised. 














Westminster Abbey.— We learn that in the 
excavations consequent upon the rebuilding of 
the Receiver’s house at Westminster, the bases 
of the pillars and a part of the encaustic tile 
floor, as well as some other remains, of the 
ancient. chapel of St. Catherine have been 
brought to light. Previously a large number of 
the capitals of the pillars of the ancient Norman 
cloisters, some of them covered with figure 
subjects, were turned up. 
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VARIORUM. 


The current number of the Art Journal, speak- 
ing of Art Teaching in Rome, says,—“ The Eternal 
City has always been a passive rather than an 
active inspirer and teacher of the fine arts. It 
is the stately ruins, the art-treasures, the beauty 
of position and climate, rather than its elemen- 
tary schools or professors, which make it of in- 
estimable value to the artist. Let a young man 
come here, well trained in England or elsewhere, 
and then make use of his own eyes rather than 
of oral instruction, and he will never regret the 
labour nor the expense; otherwise, unless he 
possess rare ability, the direct loss will be great. 
it might be different were there at this time any 
prominent painter or sculptor to give a decided 
tone toart; but since the death of Canova, Thor- 
waldsen, and Gibson, there has been no one of 
sufficient merit to act as a leader, though we have 
had, and still have, many artists of great merit. 
Each coterie has its favourite sculptor or painter, 
around whom it considers that the art life of 
Rome will centre, but these do not affect the 
world at large. Again, the standard of art is 
much higher in England than here. We may 
cite the case of a youth who was sent at great 
outlay by his friends to be educated as an artist 
in Rome. He received three medals and con- 
siderable credit at the Academy of St. Luke, but 
en returning to London proved incompetent for 
the primary class of the Royal Academy. The 
French, nevertheless, show their wisdom and 
generosity in the important school which they 
established many years since for their country- 
men in the spacious and stately Villa Medici, and 
which they still maintain, in spite of rumours as 
to its being converted into the French Embassy, 
and of the fact of the Italian Government having 
offered to purchase it for ministerial purposes.” 
‘“Hammond’s Wages Calculator for Nine 
Hours per Day,” is neatly printed on stout card, 
and varnished to hang up in warehouse or count- 
ing-house. It will be found useful in large fac- 
tories. ——“‘ The Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
from December, 1870, to December, 1871. John 
D. Prior, General Secretary. Manchester: North 
of England Co-operative Printing Society. 1872.” 
In speaking of the results of recent misunder- 
standings, this report says :— 


“‘ The newly-elected Executive Council felt it to be their 
first and most a per duty to give practical effect to the 
clearly-expressed will of the members, and although they 
have been reluctantly compelled to expel several refractory 
branches, yet confidence and harmony have been restored 
throughout the Society. Our provincial branches, with 
but trifling exceptions, remain loyal; our Irish, Scotch, 
and American branches have all proved true to the Society ; 
and at the end of the year we have in London 48 branches, 
and 1,632 members. At the end of 1871 we have 414 less 
members than we had at the end of 1870, and the decrease 
in our funds during the year amounts to 739/. 11s, 33d. 
We have paid during the past year to our unemployed 
members the sum of 6,436/.; in replacing stolen and burnt 





tools, 360/,; to our sick members, 5,595l.; four of our 
members who have become permanently disabled from fol- 
lowing their employment as carpenters and joiners have 
each received the sum of 100/.; for the funerals of deceased 
members and their wives we have paid 1,105/. ; to our aged 
and infirm members, 131/.; in maintaining the privileges 
of the trade, 1,120/.; and in benevolent grants to dis- 
tressed members, 4251. 

Our receipts during the year have amounted to 
21,9162. 13s. Pad. ; and at its close we held a balance in 
hand of 16,8291. 8s. 13d., or 11. 14s, 53d. per member. 
This is highly satisfactory, when we consider the very un- 
favourable circumstances under which we commenced the 
year, and leads us to anticipate a speedy and large in- 
crease in our accumulated capital, should the short time 
agitation become satisfactorily settled.” 

“How to make Money by Patents. By C: 
Barlow. London: published by Barlow & Cow 
Patent-office.” This pamphlet, although some- 
what in the nature of a trade circular, gives 
useful hints and suggestions to inventors and 
patentees. This second edition has been en- 
larged and mostly re-written.——‘ The Journal 
of the Historical and Archzological Association 
of Ireland (late Kilkenny Archazological Society). 
Twenty-fourth session, 1872. Vol. II. Part L., 
fourth series. Dublin: printed at the University 
Press for the Association, 1872.’ The contents 
of this number (9 of fourth series) includes, 
besides an account of proceedings, an interest- 
ing paper “On Ancient Lake Legends of 
Ireland.” It relates to the vision of “Cathair’s 
druid, Bri Mac Baircheda,” — a poem fore- 
koding the origin of Wexfordhaven; trans- 
lated and edited by J. O’Beirne Crowe, A.B. ; 
another paper is titled “The Approaches to 
Kilkenny in Olden Times ;’’ and another, with 
an illustration, is on “The Whitby Monument 
in the ruined Church of Kilmore, County Wex- 
ford,” by M. J. Whitty——In the current 
number of the Leisure Howr, Mrs. Henry 
Mackarness commences, under the title of “The 
Children of Olden Time,” to develop, “ chiefly 








for young readers,” a very capital idea. The 
portion already published says something about 
Saxon and Norman children, their dress, habits, 
toys, and so on, and is pleasantly illustrated from 
Strutt and other authorities. 








Wiscellunen, 
The Building Societies Bill.—On the 2nd 


inst. Mr. Bruce received a deputation of repre- 
sentatives of building societies and members of 
Parliament in the Lobby-room of the House of 
Commons on the Building Societies Bill. Mr. 
Higham, the representative of the London build- 
ing societies, said there had recently been a con- 
ference of representatives of seventy-five build- 
ing societies from all parts of the kingdom, the 
amount of whoseinvestments exceeded 5,000,0001., 
and they unanimously approved of the Building 
Societies Bill. There were probably 20,000,000/. 
invested by 50,000 persons ; and what the depu- 
tation desired was that the Bill should be passed 
without any unnecessary delay, and thus settle the 
uneasiness now widespread throughout the 
country. Mr. Bruce said the best solution of 
the question would be this,—the Bill to be re- 
committed and their proposed amendments in- 
serted, and then they might re-consider points as 
to which some difference of opinion existed. 
The opinion of the Government would have to be 
taken on the question of registration, whether it 
should be undertaken by the Government and 
connected with friendly societies. They would 
have the new Bill printed, and if they could dis- 
pense with a Select Committee they would do 
80. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
The anniversary dinner in aid of this important 
charity will be held on Saturday, the 18th inst. 
Notwithstanding the prosperity of our popular 
artists, there are others out of sight, and almost 
out of mind, whose prosperity has been clouded 
by accident or disease, their efforts not attended 
with success, some of whom have died, leaving 
widows and orphans unprovided for. It is for 
the purpose of mitigating these sufferings, and 
so mitigating them that delicacy of feeling shall 
not be wounded, that this Institution was 
established. Relief is extended to distressed 





meritorious artists, whether subscribers to its 
funds or not, as well as to their widows and 
orphans, merit and distress alone constituting a 
claim; the names of persons thus relieved are 
not promulgated. We invite for it the assistance 
of our readers. 


They Will and they Won’t.—Large num- 
bers of artizans have made a general strike 
against working overtime. Some workmen in 
Birmingham think differently. The labourers 
engaged in the construction of the postal tele- 
graphs received, a short time ago, an order for- 
bidding them to make overtime. In consequence 
of this privilege, as they considered it, being 
withdrawn, they asked that their wages should 
be raised from 20s. to 24s. per week, urging the 
fact that they had to go away from home to 
work. This request was not complied with, and 
on Monday they went to the head office in Bir- 
mingham and demanded the day’s wages which 
was always kept in hand. The money was paid 
them and they left, and are now on strike. 


The New Record Room at Lewes.—The 
foundation-stone will be laid this month. The 
contract has been taken by Mr. Berry, and the 
building, which will be from designs furnished 
by Mr. Card, architect, of this town, will cost 
about 4301. On the ground-floor space will still 
be reserved for a provision market, and the New 
Record Room will occupy the first floor. It is 
approached by an easy curved staircase, 11 ft. 
wide, and its dimensions are 30 ft. by 20 ft. and 
16 ft. high. The ceiling to the collar beam is to 
be covered with match-boarding, laid diagonally 
on moulded timbers. 


The Holborn Statue of the Prince Con- 
sort.—The design for a pedestal for this statue 
being considered unsatisfactory, Mr. Edmeston, 
in the Court of Common Council, proposed that 
it be referred back to the committee to obtain a 
more suitable design, to be considered with 
especial reference to the proportions of the 
statue, at a cost not exceeding 2,0001. This was 
carried; and it was further resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. Hammack, that the committee 
should forthwith advertise for designs, and that 
a premium of fifty guineas be given to the author 





of the selected design. 


Excursions round Oxford.—The committee 
of the Oxford Architectural and Historica} 
Society have arranged a fresh series of Satur. 
day walks and excursions in Oxford and the 
neighbourhood, which promise to be interesting, 
On Saturday, May 4th, they went to the Roman 
villa at Northleigh, and the Churches of North. 
leigh and Handborough, also at Northleigh. They 
saw the interesting Roman remains, consisting 
of the foundation-walls of the buildings sur. 
rounding the large central court, the chambers 
for the hot and cold baths, and the beautiful 
tesselated pavement over the hypocaust. The 
Church of Northleigh is interesting as having 
one of the so-called Saxon towers. For May 
18th, All Souls Chapel is selected, the restora. 
tion of whichis in progress. The original carved 
stone reredos has lately been discovered here 
behind the wall-painting at the east end of the 
chapel. On May 25th, Wantage, the Icknield 
Way, and Letcombe Castle will be visited. 
Letcombe Castle is a remarkably fine British 
earthwork, the most extensive of any along the 
whole line of theIcknield Way. It comprises some 
twenty-six acres, and has its trench and vallum 
perfect. Uffington Church, the White Horse. 
hill, Uffington Castle, Hardwell Camp, and 
Wayland Smith’s Cave are the objects named. 


New Bridge at Great Waltham.—tThis 
new bridge, which has been long in course of 
construction, at Howe-street, Waltham, is now 
open for public traffic. It is built to replace an 
old wooden structure, the property of Trinity 
College. Itis built with brick abutments and 
iron girders, and is 16 ft. wide and 35 ft. clear 
span. The roadway is formed with four cam. 
bered cast-iron girders, each about 40 ft. long, 
and filled in with brick arches turned in cement. 
Over all ‘there is a covering of 6 in. of cement 
concrete and 4 in. of gravel. The fencing on 
each side is formed with moulded iron standards, 
having square wrought-iron bars fixed diagonally 
running through them. Theapproaches on each 
side have been heightened, and it is hoped that, 
even in the highest floods, the public will be able 
to pass over, not only dry-footed, but in safety. 
The work has been carried out by the Chelms. 
ford Highway Board, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Frank Whitmore, 
architect, Chelmsford; Messrs. Coleman & Mor. 
ton being the contractors for ironwork, and Mr. 
George Last for builder’s work. 


Gas v. Horses.—“ R. T.”’ writes,—There are 
various reasons against steam-engines being used 
on public roads, yet there is a desire to overcome 
these objections. Let us see what can be done 
with the gas engines. Two and three horse- 
power engines are now common for manufac- 
turing purposes. To start and stop, the gas 
has to be lighted and extinguished: a hand- 
tube, such as lamplighters use, would serve. 
Some of the advantages to be gained thereby 
would be,—no coal, fire, gushing steam, boiler, 
water, cinder dust, noise, nuisance, danger, weight, 
nor delay; and cleaner roads. Take a tram- 
way-car: a gasholder underneath would afford 
supply all day ; the piston-rod could be fixed to 
the present iron wheels ; the cost about a pair of 
horses, the keep less. So let us go ahead, and 
send horses to the dogs. 

The Carlisle Infirmary Extensions.— 
Tenders have been sent in to Messrs. Cory & 
Ferguson, architects, for the new wards, and for 
the whole of the contemplated new buildings to 
be added to the west end of the Cumberland 
Infirmary. No contract has yet been entered 
into; but one or more of the tenders for the 
whole work is under 5,1001. The estimated 
cost of this portion was 5,200/. The Carlisle 
Journal states that it is contemplated to enter 
into a contract for this portion first, and to 
decide on a provisional contract for the dis- 
pensary block and buildings on the east side, to 
be carried out as the funds accrue. 

Theatre for Aberdeen.—Steps are being 
taken to erect a new theatre and opera-house 
here, the want of which has been much felt. A 
company has been formed, and most of the 
shares have been taken up. Building operations 
are to commence at once, and it is to be ready 
by December Ist. It is expected to cost about 
7,6001., and the architect is Mr. Phipps, of 
London. 

A New Asylum.—tThe Metropolitan Asylums 
Board have purchased nine acres of land in the 
Old Kent-road, as a site for an additional 
asylum, which is shortly to be erected, and the 
local Government Board have confirmed the 





¢ purchase. 
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The Wellington Monument for St. Paul’s. 
Some discussion has taken place on this subject 
in the House of Commons, in course of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that 
the supplementary-contract with Mr. Collmann 
on behalf of Mr. Stevens, the sculptor, was that 
the work should be finished in two years and a 
half, and it was undertaken on the part of the 
Government to authorise the payment of 2501. 
a month on the certificate of Mr. Fergusson and 
Captain Galton that the work was satisfactorily 
done. Ten of those payments had already been 
made. During the winter Mr. Stevens had been 
so ill as to be unable to do actual manual work, 
and consequently one portion of the work had 
been delayed, but he was informed that it was 
nevertheless in a satisfactory state of forward- 
ness, and that it would be completed within the 
two years anda half. A third of the time had 
expired, and more than a third of the work to 
be done in that time was already done. He was 
informed that the work was most excellent and 
admirable, and a beautiful specimen of art, 
and it was because it was so beautiful and good 
a work that the Government did not wish to take 
it out of Mr. Stevens’s hands. Whether the site 
was the best that could be found for the purpose 
or not, it was not for him to say ; he thought the 
Government had done right in the steps they had 
taken to have the work completed. 


The Proposed Enlargement of Lincoln- 
shire Lunatic Asylum.—At a quarterly meet- 
ing of the visitors of the asylum, the report of the 
visitors was read, which stated that the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy required a workshop to be 
built, and a hospital for the accommodation of 
sick lunatics during epidemics. The visitors had 
referred these requirements to a sub-committee, 
who found that the cost of adopting them would 
be 9,0001. The suggestions with regard to the 
enlargement of the building and the expenditure 
of another heavy sum of money, however, met 
with no encouragement. Sir M. Lopes therefore 
moved that no further steps be at present taken 
for the enlargement of the building. The chair- 
man, who said he believed that neither of the 
Quarter Sessions benches would sanction the cost 
of an enlargement, took the sense of the meeting, 
and every hand was held up for the motion, 
which he declared carried, adding that something 
must be done to isolate patients suffering from 
epidemics. 


Progress of the Chelsea Embankment.— 
The contractors for the Chelsea Embankment 
have already made considerable progress with 
the works. Several thousands of cubic feet of 
earthwork excavated to make way for the 
foundations of the Holborn Viaduct railway 
station, have already been made use of for the 
embankment, having been conveyed from the 
intended railway station site to Blackfriars, 
where it is emptied into barges and thence taken 
to Chelsea, where it serves to form the embank- 
ment now in course of construction. Next week 
an important sale of property required for the 
new embankment will take place. The property 
comprises the building materials of thirty houses, 
wharfs, stabling, and buildings in Duke-street 
and Lombard-street, Chelsea, at the corner of 
Paradise-street. 


Cost of Road-scraping.—At Paddington 
Vestry, on Tuesday, Mr. tn the ae 
presented a report upon the different methods of 
road-scraping now in use in the parish. He 
states that the ordinary road - scraper costs 
3s. 7d.; the hand-machine, 4. 10s. ; and the 
horse-machine, 151. ; while the expense of work. 
ing 1s respectively 2s. 4d., 3s. 2d., and 8s. 6d., a 
day. The horse-machine will do an amount of 
work equal to that of sixteen men with the hand- 
ae and eight men with the hand-machine. 
rs the winter months, after a fall of snow, or 
sm: @ rapid thaw, the horse-machine will per- 
— the work more speedily than by manual 
pr og and with greater success, provided it be 
Z €d before the surface of the road become soft. 

he report was adopted. 
tatitt te Openshaw of a Mechanics’ Insti- 
Wh ding.—Mrs. Mary Brundret, née Miss 
be yatt, of Openshaw, has laid the foundation. 
wea of a Mechanics’ Institute in the township, 
; ch she has generously consented to build and 

urnish at her sole expense. The building will 

Fionn stock-brick fronts, relieved by stone 
papi. The internal arrangements will be 
of @ complete description, and in the plan pro- 
Vision ig made for reading, billiard, and class 
rooms, and library, with house for the persons 
charge. The cost will be about 3,0001. 





The Scandinavian Sailors’ Church, 
Rotherhithe.—The inauguration of this build- 
ing for worship (the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by Prince Oscar, last July) has taken 
place, in the presence of Baron Hochschild, 
Envoy of Sweden and Norway, the Dean to the 
Royal Danish Navy, the incumbent of the church, 
and several other gentlemen connected with 
Scandinavia and its interests. A novelty in con- 
nexion with the church (which will hold 350 
persons) is a building of club-rooms for officers 
and men. The total cost, apart from the site 
(which was given by the directors of the Surrey 
Commercial Docks, who have in various other 
ways assisted the undertaking) amounts to about 
2,5001. Mr. Biven is the architect. The design 
for this church is illustrated by a view in the 
Builder for 1870, p. 207. 


The “A BC” Sewage Process.—A number 
of gentlemen, consisting of directors and share- 
holders of the Native Guano Company (A B C 
Process), and a few invited visitors, have visited 
Crossness, to inspect ,the works now going on 
there at the reservoir for the southern sewage of 
the metropolis, whence it is discharged into the 
river at a proper period of the tide. There were 
about 150 visitors altogether, and they were con- 
ducted over the works by Mr. Rawson, the 
general manager, who claims for the process a 
decided commercial success, and states that each 
ton of native guano leaves a clear profit of 21., at 
which rate the sewage of the metropolis alone 
would produce an annual income of 1,282,5001. ! 
The chemist and engineer were present during 
the inspection, and readily gave information to 
the visitors on all points of interest. 


The Maypole at Otley.—A new maypole 
has been erected at Otley at a cost of 341. It is 
71 ft. long, and 8 in. in diameter at the top, by 
18 in. at the bottom. It is surmounted by a 
weathercock. The cost of its erection and of 
other proposed improvements around it, will be 
defrayed by public subscription. The last may- 
pole at Otley was struck by lightning in June 
last, after standing more than thirty years, and 
the new one is provided with a lightning-con- 
ductor. A procession took place on the occasion, 
headed by the May Queen (a Miss Crofts), 
crowned and decked with flowers, and dressed 
in white ; and the ancient circling dance round 
the maypole took place to a band of music in 
attendance. The dancers had a “ serene morn- 
ing ”’ for their outing and their innocent 
“ orgies.” 

Engraving by Sand-Blast.—The use of the 
sand-blast for engraving and ornamenting stone 
and glass is now fully recognised in the United 
States. The Franklin Institute have conferred 
a medal on the inventor; and they say of the 
process that glass ornamented thereby can only 
be compared with that etched by powerful acids, 
yet the entire absence of all undercutting renders 
it superior; and that some of the effects pro- 
duced would be hard to imitate by any other 
known mechanical process, and yet the sand-blast 
produces them with an ease and precision truly 
remarkable, and worthy of the special attention 
of natural philosophers. 


Grimsby Bells.—The bell for St. Andrew’s 
Church, presented by the Bishop of the diocese, 
has arrived, and will shortly be placed in the 
tower of the church. Its weight is 44 cwt.; its 
diameter, 26 in.; and it is from the foundry of 
Messrs. J. Warner & Sons, of Cripplegate. His 
Lordship has placed a prayer in Latin as an 
inscription,—thus translated :— 

‘*T praise the Lord for sickness chased away : 
Here to sick souls, O Christ, give health, I pray.” 
An effort might, without difficulty, be made to 
complete the peal of eight. The estimated cost 


is 6001. 


Cost of Repairing Victoria Embankment 
of Thames.— The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons have passed the Thames 
Embankment Bill, which proposes to throw the 
cost of repairing and lighting the Victoria Em. 
bankment on the whole of the metropolis. One 
of the witnesses examined by the committee was 
Colonel Hogg, M.P., chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who stated that the cost would 
be covered by a rate of one-tenth of a penny in 
the pound. 

Kent House Estate, Rutland-gate.— 
Louisa, Lady Ashburton, and Colonel Spencer 
Clifford, have purchased the greater part of the 
Kent House Estate freehold, at Rutland-gate, 
for the erection of family mansions. 


Improvements at Blackfriars.—An enter- 
prising Belgian, Mr. Polydore de Keyser, of the 
Royal Hotel at Blackfriars, now a citizen of 
London, has, it is said, matured a vast plan by 
which a hostelry, such as can only be paralleled 
by that called “ grand” at Paris, will be shortly 
added to the few handsome buildings to be seen 
along the river front. This hotel, when com- 
pleted, will extend from the corner of William- 
street, along a curved frontage of 380 ft., on to 
the entrance of the ground at the back of the 
embankment, sweeping away the gasholders at 
Blackfriars Bridge. The hotel, the design for 
which is in the Modern French style, will have 
an entrance from the embankment into a 
spacious courtyard, into which carriages can 
drive, whilst the ground floor and basement will 
contain a series of elegant shops. The hotel is 
to be fitted up on the Continental system. Mr. 
Gruning is the architect, and Messrs. Trollope & 
be are the builders. The foundation stone is 

Metropolitan Water Supply.—In answer 
to Sir J. Kay-Shuttleworth, in the Commons, 
Mr. C. Fortescue said that the water companies of 
the metropolis had complied with the require- 
ments of the Metropolitan Water Act of last 
session by submitting regulations on which they 
were agreed to the Board of Trade and the 
Metropolitan authorities, but which were of no 
authority till confirmed after an inquiry by the 
Board of Trade, at which the water and Meiro- 
politan authorities would have the right of being 
heard. A circular had been sent by the Board 
of Trade to the authorities whose interests were 
affected to state their objections to the regula- 
tions, and the time of the inquiry, at the request 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Corporation of London, had been extended to 
the 28th inst., but he could not say how long it 
would last. 


The Brenchley Garden and Chillington 
House.—The extensive improvements at Chil- 
lington House, and the work of laying out the 
public garden tobe presented to the town of Maid- 
stone by Mr. Julius Brenchley, approach comple- 
tion. Mr. Mackenzie, the landscape gardener, 
under whose supervision Battersea Park, Finsbury 
Park, and other public pleasure-grounds were laid 
out, has made the most of the land at the rear of 
Chillington House. About five acres of the old 
apple-orchard adjoining the private garden have 
been converted into a picturesque spot, and 
when the garden has been finished in all its 
details, it will form, it is said, quite a little 
Paradise in the centre of the town, from all 
parts of which it will be easily accessible. The 
restoration of the west wing of the house is the 
other chief work that is being done. 


Opening of a New Cattle Market at 
Leicester.—A new cattle-market has been laid 
out on nearly 20 acres of land, and opened, in 
the south-western suburbs of Leicester, at a cost 
to the corporation of something like 30,0001. 
It is laid out in an improved manner, and 
comprises not only an area of several acres for 
horse fairs, but also ten slaughter-houses, in two 
blocks, for cattle, two for pigs, and one for con- 
demned animals; besides offices and houses for 
the clerk and other officers, connected with the 
main line of the Midland Railway by a short 
branch line; while close to the market the Mid- 
land Company have, at a cost of about 10,000/., 
constructed cattle docks, from which cattle have 
easy access to the market, and vice versd. 


Wood v. Asphalte.—While the municipal 
authorities in London are replacing the last relic 
of the old wooden pavement with asphalte, ex- 
periments with wood pavements are being made 
in Paris, whence we derive the asphalte system. 
The trials are made with rectangular blocks 
about 7 in. in depth by 8 in. long, and 3} in. 
wide, set on a 4-in. bed of cement. The wood is 
suitably prepared, and rendered damp-proof 
beforehand, and the ends of the blocks are cut at 
an angle of 45 deg. The surfaces of the street 
are level in one case, and on a slope in another. 
The cost is about 10s. per square yard.—Me. 
chanics’ Magazine. 


New Theatre for Sheffield.—It is proposed 
to build a new theatre in Sheffield. A company, 
we understand, is now in process of formation, 
and nearly half the required capital has been 
subscribed or promised. 

Destruction of Niblo’s Theatre, New 
York.—A telegram from New York states that 
Niblo’s Theatre has been totally destroyed by 





fire. 
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The Newcastle Antiquarian Society.— 
At the monthly meeting of the Newcastle So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, held on Wednesday night, 
in the Old Castle, the Rev. J. C. Bruce, LL.D., 
read a most interesting paper on his recent re- 
searches in connexion with the old bridges that 
crossed the Tyne at Newcastle, and the remains 
of them found while the excavations for the new 
bridge have been carried on. At its close, the 
learned doctor said:—‘“In concluding, I may 
say a word in reference to the bridge of the 
future. In order to admit of the passage of 
large ships to the quays above Newcastle, the 
roadway on each side of the central pier must 
be capable of speedy removal and replacement. 
This is to be done, as is well known, by making 
it swing upon a pivot. This roadway must have 
a stone pavement, and it must have strength 
enough to admit of the passage over it of a four- 
wheeled wagon, loaded to the extent of fifty 
tons. When it is borne in mind that each arm 
of the roadway, as it swings upon its pivot, will 
be 140 ft. long, the difficulties to be overcome in 
its construction and working will at once be seen 
to be very great. When it is constructed, the 
inhabitants of Tyneside will have to boast of the 
greatest work of its kind in the world.” 


The German Houses of Parliament De- 
.—Ten English architects have sent in 
plans for the new German Houses of Parliament. 
The Cologne Gazette says they have set much 
value on appearance. Gigantic water-colour 
paintings, richly framed, represent, in the most 
interesting manner, the masses of buildings, 
with many towers, or richly crowned with 
mighty cupolas, with the effect of sun glances 
breaking through a grey, clouded sky. The 
German architects, whose works are modest and 
kept within narrower limits, will have their 
difficulties in presence of these fairy works as 
they come forth from the English fogs. 


A New Labour Bill.—A Bill, says the 
London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, will 
shortly be introduced by Mr. Morrison, which 
will, I am told, cause somewhat of a flutter 
among employers. Its object is to alter the 
existing law with respect to compensation 
granted to workmen in case of accident, and to 
make it more favourable to the latter. Mr. 
Hinde Palmer and Mr. Melly have agreed to 
place their names on the back of the measure, 
which has received the sanction and approval of 
the Parliamentary Committee of Trade Unions. 


The Polytechnic.—The Directors 
state that they have elected Professor E. V. 
Gardner, F.E.S., a gentleman well known for 
many years past as an experienced chemist, to be 
the Professor of Chemistry to the Institution; 
and under his direction the laboratory is being 
re-fitted and re-stocked, and will shortly be 
opened for the reception of pupils, and for con- 
ducting analyses, assays, and scientific investiga- 
tions of every description. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
Mr. Hawksley, as president of this Institution, 
has issued invitations for a conversazione in the 
western galleries of the International Exhibition 
at South Kensington, on Tuesday, the 28th of 
May. The portion of the buildings to be opened 
to guests will comprise the Machinery Court,— 
the machinery being shown in motion,—and the 
British Picture-gallery, immediately over that 
court. 


Busts of the late Earl of Derby and Sir 
BR. Murchison.—Mr. H. P. M‘Carthy, of Osna- 
burgh-street, has just completed a bust in marble 
of the late Earl of Derby for the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. The likeness is said to be a striking 
one. The same sculptor has just received an 
order to execute a bust of another of the deceased 
honorary members of the company, viz., Sir 
Roderick Impey Murchison. 


of Weymouth. — The Town 
Council of Weymouth have adopted Sir John 
Coode’s plans for the drainage of Weymouth, in- 
structing the Town Clerk to apply to the Local 
Government Board for authority to borrow 
25,0001. on mortgage of the general district 
rates. The work, if carried out, will, it is said, 
put the town in a thoroughly sanitary condition. 


The Aquarium Clock Tower, Brighton.— 
A model of a clock tower has been erected at the 
aquarium for the town authorities to form a 
judgment upon the proposed erection. The local 
Herald states that opinions differ, and thinks the 
design “might safely be ‘referred back’ to Mr. 
Birch for improvement.” 











TENDERS 
For the Congregational Memorial Hall, library, and 
offices, Farringdon-street, Messrs. John Tarring & Son, 
architects :— F 
6 33 
° * Ss 
one ae . 
@ a om 
cae | whe 
General a? yn Op 
Estimate, | 6 pet a3 g 
Bae | B33 
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EE £32,287 £250 £100 
Hill & Sons ..........000 30,290 610 350 
Peto, Brothers ......... 29,982 1,000 470 
Patrick & Sons ......... 29,650 420 272 
Henshaw & Co. ......... 29,570 250 350 
Ashby & Sons ............ 29,260 420 350 
Dove, Brothers ......... 3975 235 175 
Myers & Sons ............ 835 415 250 
EN BE 0s ssansanicnstennds 28,750 400 140 
Browne & Robinson ...| 28,455 403 420 
MEMEIIE isicoxescsonccesscseip es 28,271 300 _ 
BREE oeivers so doererveseusess 5 520 200 
Jackson & Shaw (ac- 
| Ea 27,370 288 95 














For wholesale market and toy arcade, for the borough 
of Southport, exclusive of earthwork, drains, and paving. 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, architeets :— 


RIND 5 cctose is sapannneanmnune nine £2,350 0 O 
PUMNINIIL .c.asosvapestovesbesesuvapessyss 2,345 0 0 
WEEMAMONA . doei srk os eves doeevevs esta’ 2,274 0 0 
Wade, Brothers 2... ccovssssessos 2,250 0 0 
eS EEE 2,181 0 0 
POOR Oy UBUBL .ccacovssccssesnccecns 154 0 0 
MOWOINE * o5..sidosstnackasetnbianséhewe 2,068 6 4 
‘Wishett & Irving... ......0.00.1..00400 1,969 0 0 
Heywood, Brothers (accepted) 1,890 0 0 





For rebuilding premises, Playhouse-yard, Whitecross- 






Browne & Robinson 


L. & W. . 
Blackmore & Morley ...........+«: 


street. Mr. Henry J. Gordon, architect :— 

RIN isis scinwadotancietenscnbycadhiod £1,965 0 0 
eS Senn 1,954 13 0 
PAWORIIBS os cssescesessassosessssscsnss 3947 0 
Chessum..... 1,940 0 0 
Thomas 1,939 0 0 
BARNS cssisinsscoses 1,819 0 0 
Meritt & Ashby ..... 1,795 0 0 

0 

0 

0 





For rebuilding No. 2, High-street, Bow, for Mr. 
J. W. Robey. Messrs, Hills & Fletcher, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Coleman............ 
Wicks & Bangs 
Grover 


COO meee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeseeseeeeee 
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For sundry alterations and repairs at the ‘‘Crown and 
Cooper” wine-vaults, Golden-lane, City, for Mr. Richards, 
Messrs, Bird & Walters, architects :— 


PPOTEY. ..renesiorssdevvocesermsnsssopeapseces £429 0 O 
EAD Te OBL. asses ccsscsncsesaseecss 348 0 O 
Newman & Manm.............ccccccccoee 336 0 0 
MAORI iiidack bd Avertaeansocididsessdoss 820 0 0 
eS ET TE PS RTD » 29610 0 





For restoring the chancel and rebuilding the remainder 
of the parish church at Uzmaston. Mr. E. H, Lingen 
Barker, architect :-— 


James (accepted) 





For the erection of a new wing to the Alexandra mills, 





Derby. Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects :— 
J. & E. Wood .-. £2,820 0 0 
Thompson 2,800 0 0 
eis, inca) Se 2,320 0 0 
Dusantoy (accepted) ............00. 2,259 0 0 





For the erection of a new church, at Quarndon. Messrs. 
Giles & Brookhouse, architects :— : 


Wh BIO OS CORR, .ccesmvcssusoncoevessé £3,698 0 0 
WY 5 Rig AMOUR, | sccsssncccisccsese 3,400 0 O 
Thompson (accepted).............66 3,250 0 0 





For the first block of almshouses for the Derby Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, Messrs, Giles & Brookhouse, 
architects :— 








For Congregational Chapel, at Sutton Valence, Kent, 





Messrs, Sulman & Rhodes, architects, Quantities sup- 

lied :— 

¥ MAPA: 5600: spooveveresrvevastsocecsepests £1,753 0 0 
PEMA as: <stebbngs ssdaciaasbinseeaseacte 725 0 0 
RES ce os ca acincs cancgancsgveossecerbaiss 1,680 0 0 
WARGO icin ciitercsvereecsevesatens 1,670 0 0 
Tunbridge & Denne.............000. 1,615 0 0 
ee aaa ae ae 1,530 0 0 
SONUEIIEUN Ccat caccccascicescacesssconessne 1,530 0 0 
Dover & CO, 2... ccsscccoscseseeesoesesss 1,515 0 0 
German oc inien s0siss sevens scacicven « 1,457 0 0 
ae 1,450 0 0 
RR POEOED cas cccccstonsoccensecses 1,348 0 0 
DORR O i. siissscncsceicicstasstescaceess 1,348 0 0 
NMG: 6 tities nchdsineciineddh tiated 1,300 0 0 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 1,275 0 0 





For erection of vicarage-house, Boy See. Graves. 
end, for Rev. J. Scarth, Mr. E. H. Martineau, archi. 
tect :— 





Hayley ... , £3,247 19 0 
Scrivener & White ..........s0.+008 2,910 0 0 
Newman & Mann............cccccseee 2,888 0 0 
Manley & — Resecvectcetsacstss 2,806 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ..............0006 2,710 0 0 
CIEL ses stenah ona s sie erans seeoampieed ,639 0 0 
Blake (accepted) ...........sesseeeees 2,557 0 0 





For the companion of two pairs of villa residences, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Glebe Villas, Mitcham, Surrey. For 


Mr. C. W. Drury :— 


Johnson ......000006 ebarsdeedvererveveess £1,947 0 0 
Catull & Co, ....c.sereee eosedecccesoose 1,595 0 0 
NU osha acd sabashanvnsnpeshes’ 1,512 0 0 
Dover, Wells, & Co. ........ssee008 1,349 0 0 
BIRO .avccdaccceprtiverssstarvesscers 3250 0 0 
ERARIEAY o' scagsh acossnssesecekcapecqnasveges 1,200 0 0 
Bretnall (accepted) ........s..6668 160 0 0 
Kelham, neta, & OO, o.s00re00 1,145 0 0 





For the restoration of Botus Fleming Church, Corn- 
wall, Mr. H. Elliott, architect :— 


UI cane vsnatobvenendben despanas £899 0 0 
SORT Ge WCUION sc csaercciqcassscvecesestes 872 10 0 
Stevenson & SoM ........ccccssseseeeeees 853 8 0 

MNOUE: 5s exe duceb s ebacaeeakdentb nas daAds 834 0 0 
PEIRNOD GOD coc thrsacnssnyscccleh 4 815 0 0 
ROMERO noc Fcsssascocenssatacessacatoae 800 0 0 
BOOS OOD a 2.5 sc cceisescecsvcncacdscesse 764 0 0 
CRAIG. raids acsadatin sspsaacankidade demandes 710 9 0 
Crocker & Brimblecombe............ 666 2 7 
Dingle Dccsa ne neesdeckes cccencckesses 664 0 0 
DNOWET sa oscs Nssanchurtecsstecceuieseebes 650 0 0 





For alterations and additions to house, at_Fairmile, 
Esher, Surrey. Mr. Herbert Winstanley, architect :— 


Deford sissens sccenaasstssvensinersiace £1,253 0 0 
POG sas tes cncrnipsoecsdanssboansbestee 1,144 0 0 
NOW cen csagsveccesotaausseqeesssesesane 1,018 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 185, High-street, 
Camden-town. Messrs. Newman & Hewett, architects :— 


Newman & Mann ... £610 0 0 


eeeeeeeeseseeee 








Scrivener & White............... 585 0 0 
RNY ecg s ee caveat caloscxecgncupse cpa isis 564 0 0 
BOMORNA SCO. os. sncccsscsccescsssesce 549 0 0 
For alterations to house on the Ridgeway, Enfield, for 
Mr. Nott. Mr. T. J. Hill, architect :— 
Bayes & Rammage..........ccssseceees £406 0 0 
SEIGE Qe LSPUOWAD, <<. 50 50caccacsslesiseoopsact 370 0 0 
EE, GoW, 20. SMR o..sccsscbenoscese 368 0 0 





For drainage to Belsize House, Hampstead, for Mr. 
W. 4H. Stallard. Mr. C. H. Lowe, architect :— 


MONG Bocas sosubcicssecdsvcossecseetie £320 0 0 
MaMOGriIdge c.ccccsevesssserecavvcsivedes 259 0 0 

DERE ersei as cttaiecsusgeereceuabscbipseuial 237 0 0 
RFE hiss 5s cans cchessccceuaupaioyanvontan 225 0 0 
EMINN oss syenacae ransksseicoacseavenacances 213 0 0 


For Primitive Methodist chapel and schools, William- 
son-street, Holderness-road, Hull, Mr. Frank N. Pettin- 
gell, architect :— 


W. & J. Hall (accepted) ......... £5,950 0 0 





For alterations, &c. at No. 7 Ward, Peckham House 
Lunatic Asylum, Messrs, Tolley & Dale, architects :— 


Wicks, Bangs, & Co. (accepted)... £615 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding 75, Oxford-street, for 
Mr. Ince, Messrs, Tolley & Dale, architects :— 





Pritchard .. ae 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. . .. 2,839 
Scrivener & White (accepted) 2,814 





For erection of new schools and teachers’ residences, at 
Church Langton, Leicestershire. Mr. J. Goddard, archi- 
tect :— 

0 


sIsocoooooeco 
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F xtension of shops and repairs to two houses, 
444 and 446, Edgware-road, for Mr. J. Windle. Messrs. 
New & Cumings, architects, Quantities supphed :— 





GOED. . ccveccssesensccccescnmmovecsocsoosdes £605 0 0 
__. _ Shes Rep e 592 0 0 
Thompson & Smith..............cceeee 583 0 0 
BER Bs GOs |. ndscccccdces deck ssecvteciosce 574 0 0 
BEGEPIS & BOGW casesccevesscecssevorsacas 548 0 0 





Dusantoy (accepted)..........ccce0008 £987 0 0 
For dwelling-house and stabling, Sudbury, Suffolk, for 
Mr. T. H. Higgs. Messrs, Spalding & Ruight, archi- 
tects :— 
I ches socestedasekastaschscatesded £2,623 7 2 
TIONG, ssc cc esedercnnsecevsartes 2,608 0 0 
nee atv ttthntn<bbpstiperin wens 2,430 0 0 
LD SS eee 2,399 0 0 
0 ER ASR, 2,388 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons .............00008 383 0 0 
nn | TE ree ne 2,366 5 3 
BUIOER icocetaissa gsi donanhan\anasestesventbons 2,349 0 0 
Stephenson (accepted) ............ 2,103 0 0 
For alterations to Nos. 61 and 62, Paternoster-row: 
Messrs. Spalding & Knight, architects :— 
Newman & Mann ....,.c.cccocssecsse £576 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............ 525 0 0 
IE,...56s:.rscccczerdchdbsssuetbetts 505 0 0 
PEDED a cprmcmnsdsaniqnncsngqupitbe dens 499 10 0 
Scrivener & White (accepted) ... 476 0 0 
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May 11, 1872. ] 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. y. (* Gefie timber” is timber from Gefle, in Sweden).— 
B. 0. J. (our correspondent wishes to build a concrete house, and 
desires to know to whom he should apply. We have found so little 
satisfaction on previous similar occasions, that we decline to recom- 
mend).—A Leaseholder (the ordinary result of wear : not broken or 
destroyed by violence).—W. D.—W. L. C.—T. 0.—A. F. & Co.—A. L. 
E. M.—W. H. W.—F. & Co, — T. M. — W. 8S, — Mr. 0’'D.—J. F. H.— 
A. W.—MeNn. — J. 8. —8. J. N.—A. T.—8, & K. —Mr. R.—H. E—A 
Builder's Foreman. — A. & H.—8. M.—C.—J. M. 8. —J. F. —H. & 
fions.—B. L.—D. C. H. 

Erratum.—In notice of designs by Messrs. Alexander & Henman, 
at International Exhibition (p. 338, ante),, for ‘ Stockport ” School 
Board, read Stockton School-board, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 











THE BUILDER. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
Builders and Others desiring a system, can have a 

SET of MODELS f for BUILDER'S BOOKS, Hoe das DOUBLE ENTRY, to 

which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 

which has been adopted by many large firms. ‘Also a Modifi 

Arrangement by Single Entry, muitable for small builders. —Ad 

E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 











Price 5s, 
ILAPIDATIONS. A Text Book in 
Tabulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By amen i FLETCHER, Author of ‘“‘ Model Houses,” 
&F.N. 8 SPON, 48, Charing-cross, 





Tas SEWAGE QUESTION : Treatises by 


Mr. BAILEY DENTON, C. E 
L Sanitary Works, price ls. 
Il. Sewage Farming (No. 1), price 1s. 
IIL. = and Intermittent Filtration, Letters to Times, with 


wie N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 





by the name and address of the sender, not rily for 
publication. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors, 














Bath and other Stones of Best 
ity._RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.—Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &c. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. 

Axe, London, E.C —faore} _ 





Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability teed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[ADvr. | 





Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of W: ,» Should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham.street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-. AirApparatus. [Apvr. ] 


ALLEN & COMPANY 
(Late TURNER & ALLEN), 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 
Either’ Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





HOT-WATER AND GAS 
ENGINEERS. 


Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S 
FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and English Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s 

















For ILLUMIN ATORS, CHURCH 


~ aes fy tee EN TAL ALPHABETS, ANCIENT and 
Edition to a A Eighth . By F. DELAMOTTE. Seventh 
; 4d.) » Printed in colours, Y chiens royal 8vo. cloth, 4s, 


MEDIEVAL ALBHABETS: oa | INITIALS, Third 


— of slates, printed in gold and colours, small 4to. cloth, 6s. 


E AMPLES of MODERN ALPHABETS, Plain and 
royal bra cloth, 4a, Foust , ey eee in colours, oblong 


RIMER wi the ‘ARE of ILLUMINATION ; with 
antique De. camples, printed in gold and colours, small 4to. cloth, 


tlt EMBROIDERER’S BOOK of DESIGN: con- 

tl levies, Messtenmns An kebee tibet nie to i 

Emblems, &. In Ja colour, ob pone pom seme a ag stage, 34. 3d. 
London : KWQOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Halu Re 





NEW wees 7 WORK ON PHYSICS Raf PROF. GANOT. 
nm crown 8vo. with 403 woodcuts, 8. 6d, 


TATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS; Ls . 
Course of — divested of Mathematical Formule, expressed in 
language of ao ie, and illustrated with Explanatory ng 
familiarly elucidating the Principles and Facts. Translated and 
edited from Ganot’s ‘‘ Cours de Physique,” with the author's sanction, 
aa ATKINSON, Ph.D, F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 


College. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 


ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
MES.” 


HO 

The new and illustrated edition of ‘‘ The Dwei. of the Labouring 
Classes,” by HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. (author of “Home 
Reform,” and “‘The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes”) 
will be found a s of the efforts at home and abroad to secure 
“ Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 

“ A most valuable handbook.”—Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, Strand. Price 7s. Also 
Designs for Cottages, numbered on sheet, with Specifications, &c. 








Price 2d. ; by Post, 


URNING. Profusely Illustrated. 


See the BAZAAR, the EXCHANGE and MART, and JOURNAL 
of the HOUSEHOLD ” (Illustrated), which also contains Lists of Thou- 
sands of Things for nee and Sale by private persons : A résumé of 
the Art, Drama, Science, Music, and Literary News of the Week; 
and Notes upon Amateur Mechanics, the Garden, Poultry, Dogs, 
and Housekeeping. 

Office : 32, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 








CONTRACTS — Continued from p. ii. 
ARISH CHURCH of BUILTH, Radnor- 


ders submit TENDERS for RE- 
BUILDING G ‘aa “PARISH GHUnCH of Builth. The plans and 
specification may be a ae on and the Ist day of MAY, at the 
Office of EVAN O Esq. at Builth. Quantities (prepared by 
Mr. THACKER, P ett nae may be had of Mr. OWEN, on payment of 
ll. 1s. (to be returned on receipt of Tender). The Tenders to be for- 
warded by the 18th of MAY to the Architect, JOHN NORTON, Esq. 
24, Old Bond-street, London, W, The Committee and Churchwardens 
do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender submitted, 


BRIGHTON AQUARIUM.—To IRON- 


FOUNDERS and OTHERS.—The directors are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for CAST-IRON GATES, RAILINGS, &c. at the 
BRIGHTON AQUARIUM. Persons desirous of Tendering may 
inspect the drawings and specification upon application at the Aquarium 
Works, Brighton, on and after oye next, MAY 9th. 

Tenders to be delivered at the Aquarium Works, by TWELVE 
o'clock, p.m. on SATURDAY, MAY tah The directors do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Brighton, May 8th, 1872. 


REENWICH DISTRICT BOARD of 


WORKS.—To PAVING CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The 
Board of Works for the Greenwich District are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for Laying Down TOOLED YORK PAVING, ABERDEEN 
GRANITE KERB and CUBES, and providing other Materials and 
doing other Works in Edward-street East, Hamilton-street, Hyde- 
street, Regent-street, Giffin-street, and Saint John’s-road, all in the 
parish of Saint Paul, Deptford, in the above note nal The specifica- 
tion and plans can be seen, and other forms of 
Tender obtained, on application at the Clerk's Office Ch -street, 
Greenwich, any day between the hours of TEN and FOUR o'clock 
(on Saturdays between TEN and TWO o'clock). Tenders must be 
sent in on the printed form, sealed up, and endorsed “Tender for 
Paving Old Streets,” before FOUR o'clock in the afternoon of 
WEDNESDAY, the ‘22nd inst. The Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest, or any, or —s oan the Tenders sent in.—By order, 


AMES, Clerk to the 
Greenwich, 9th May, 1872. 


KEENWICH DISTRICT BOARD of 


JF WORKS.—To PAVING CONTRACTORS oe A ae 
The Board of Works for the Greenwich District are prepared to 
TENDERS for Laying Down TOOLED YORK PAVING, GRANITE 
and PURBECK KERB, and GRANITE as for Channels and 
Crossings, and for other MatIrials and Works in Albert- 
Tressillian-road, Angus-street, emanates Snead-s 
Pagnall-street, St, Paul’s, mgr: The specifics tions and plans can 
be seen and other parti btained on application at the Clerk’s 
Office, Church-street, Goeanutah, any day between the hours of TEN 
and FOUR o'clock (on Saturdays between TEN and TWO o'clock). 
Separate Tenders must be sent in for the works in each street, 

up and endorsed ‘Tender for Paving New Streets,” before "FOUR 
o'clock in the afternoon of N AY, the 22nd instant.—The 
Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any or either of 
the Tenders sent in.—By order, 
E. W. JAMES, Clerk to the Board. 
Greenwich, 9th May, 1872. 


O MASONS and PAVIORS.—The Board 


of Works for the Wandsworth District are desirous of receiving 
TENDERS for the providing and fixing of about 1,000 yards of 3-inch 
TOOLED YORK PAVING, and other WORKS in connexion there- 
with, in High-street, Clapham. The specification and drawing may 
be seen, and all further information obtained, with form of Tender, 
on application at the Office of Mr. A. SOUTHAM, 60, Old Town, 
Clapham, between the a of NINE and TEN a.m. Tenders are to 
be sent in, under seal, the Board, endorsed ‘Tender for Feving’ 
on or before TUESDAY. the l4th inst. Persons tendering must be 
attendance at the Offices of the Board, Battersea-rise, at FOUR o'clock 
p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 15th inst. when the Tenders will be 
opened. 














The Tenders must contain the iy _ addresses of two 
responsible persons, to join the ct for the due 
execution of the work. The Board do pe Abe themselves to accept 
the lowest or any T .—By order of the Board of Works for the 
Wandsworth District. 

ARTHUR ALEXR, CORSELLIS, Clerk to the Board. 
Battersea-rise, 8.W. May 2, 1872. 


IRMINGHAM GAS-LIGHT and COKE 
COMPANY.—The Directors invite TENDERS for the PUR- 
CHASE of the whole of the GAS — manufactured at their several 
stations, in quantity about 5,000 tons per annum, for a term not 
exceeding three years from the Ist July next. The Tar will be de- 
livered free into the purchaser's boats at the Works. 
Tenders must be endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Gas Tar,” and delivered to 
the Secretary not later than the 22nd —_ 
The Directors do not bind themselv. the highest or any 
Tender.—By order, JOSEPH SLOCOMBE, Secretary. 
Offices, 23, Union-street, Birmingham, 


+: + 











2nd May, 1872, 


road, * and salary req 
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W H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 
e ham-street, Strand, W.C. twen: wenty years with Messrs. Myers 
and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 
address. be wre ay Estimates prepared, and every kind of 
te and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO, 


| ITHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
an D have made such arrangements for this special description 
page gy A that orders to any extent are completed in open 
pra npn @ personal s' gg tye yA why A. 
uring accuracy tness. Plans and Drawings © 
description Copied, Traced, or Lithographed.—ROBERT J. cook & & 
OND, Draughtsmen, Lithographers, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 


RCHITECTURAL MODELS. 

Mr. W. NICOL, a CHURCH- -_. Deg Sine under- 

takes to make MODELS aS uildings. E His: models have 
been very and t 1 


RICKWORK TO LET. Labour and 
Scaffol ee, for about 50 Rods, and Pointing, near Bromley, 
Tainyton. Apply te JOHN GROVER, Builder, Packington-street, 





























RCHITECTS, HOUSE AGENTS, 
ENERAL REPAIRS of HOUSES, 
JK ALTERATIONS, &. WANTED, by a BUILDER and HOUSE 
DECORATOR, of twenty-five years’ practical experience.—Address, 
369, No. 7, Townshend-road, St. John’s Wood; or 56, Ear!’ s-court- 
road, K Kensington, W ~ wae Greenhouses and Conservatories built. 


OTICE—To SURVEYORS and 
OTHERS.—The n-upon-Hull School Board will pro- 
ceed, on the 22nd inst. to the ELECTION of aSURVEYOR, at a salary 
of 2002. per annum, whose duties shall be to examine and report upon, 
survey and measure school sites, adapt and prepare plans for the erec- 
tion of schools, superintend the erection and fitting of schools, survey 
school p! previous to transfer to the Board, examine and report 
upon questions of extension, alteration, re , and other matters re- 
lating to the property of the Board, and generally to act under the 
direction of the Board and its committees. 

He will be required to devote the whole of his time to the service of 
the Board, and the appointment will be made subject to three months’ 
notice on either side. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Surveyor,” to be sent in not later than the 


18th inst. to 
D, JNO, O'DONOGHU 


Clerk to ‘the Board. 
Town-hall, Hull, Ist of May, 1872. 
TO SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 


W ANTED, in a QUANTITY SUR- 

VEYOR’S OFFICE, an ASSISTANT accustomed to abstract- 
ing and a neat draughtsman.—Address, M. at Mrs. Plummer’s, Sta- 
tioner, 46, Theobald’s-road, w.c. 


ANTED, a first-class GOTHIC 
DRAUGHTSMAN.—Address, X. care of Mr. Bruce, 26, Saint 
Ann’s-street, Manchester. 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 


ANTED, temporarily, for a Competition, 
a first-class GOTHIC DRA GHTSMAN. None but good 
men need reply.—Apply to JOHN KENNEDY, 46a, Pall-mall L aw. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office about 

thirty miles from London, a good and experienced GOTHIC 

and PERSP IVE DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to all office 

routine.—Apply, stating references, terms, age, &c, to A. R. Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


W ANTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN. 

Must know sampeslive and be « good colourist.—Apply with 
specimens, to J. WEEKS & CO. Horticultural Builders and Hot-water 
Apparatus Manufacturers, 126, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO AUCTIONEERS’ AND SURVEYORS’ CLERKS. 


W ANTED, in the Office of an Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, and Accountant, in a rapidly- 
increasing town and watering-place in the west, a CLERK who is well 
poor writes a good hand, has had some experience in such an 
Office. Salary, 601. a-year, rising at least 107. annually.—Apply with 
copies of testimonials, stating age, experience, &c. to A. B. Post-office, 
Weymouth. 


























TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. 


W ANTED, an experienced Man, as PRIME 
Cost CLERK in a Decorating and General Repairing firm. 
Must be competent to take out quantities, estimate for general work, 
= —Apply 5 letter, stating experience, age, and salary required, &e. 
HH at Mr. Manwell’s, 8, Wardour-street, Oxford-street. 


ANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, on 


an eutenive ESTATE in the County of Dorset. He will be 
required to draw plans, and make estimates of all buildings and 
repairs, to superintend all the carpenters and masons employed on the 
estate, to measure timber, masons’ and carpenters’ work done by 
contract or otherwise, and to be under the a of the 
steward of the estate. Age _ oe thirty, and salary about 25s. 
per week, with a good coti and carr of lla a 
to 8S. STROUD, Builder, West on , Dorches' rset. 


Was TED, by a Count Builder, at a 


moderate salary, a competent ASSISTANT, who understands 
measuring, estimating, and bookk: Toa trustworthy suitable 


ng. 
person the engagement would be permanent.—Address, stating age 


uired, to ~ Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
‘0 WOOD CARVERS. 


ANTED, "goed CARVERS, used to 
Gothic sam | —Apply to J. OSMOND, 2, Short-street, Taber- 
nacle-square, Finsbury. 


ANTED, several WOOD CARVERS, 


CABINET T- MAKERS, and ONE or TWO FURNITURE 
——ereeese & penned — Birmingham, 

















ANTED, on "experienced HAND, for 
constant work.— Apply at once, to W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 
No. 456, West Strand, W. 


ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN, to 

carry ovt come large GAS TANKS.—Apply by letter, with 

references, experience, &c. to B, care of Mr. Smith, 11, Duke-street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


ANTED, immediately, an energetic and 
systematic * WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. 

Those having filled a like situation can address, with references, and 
wages required, to W. B. care of Mrs. Sayer, Stationer, Maryland 
Point, Stratford, E. 


ANTED, immediately, a first-class 

MECHANIC, who kee: al understands GASFITTING, 
BELLHANGING, and general Smit. work.—Apply, stating terms 
and references, to BROWN & SON, Ironmongers, &c. Windsor. 


\ N ANTED, immediately, a good GRAINER, 
WRITER, and PAPERRANGER, One ~~ ad, to 
k preferred. 
a 30n A. reference required, Address, M. HIN DE, “2, ~ ‘Paul’ 'S- 
acon Ay 


WANTED, a rnway a0 ractical WORK- 
ING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. Must be well up in 
setting out work, and understan ngs and machinery. None 
-_— apply unless thoroughly connpatent. APD stating age and 

required, and giving names of references, toG. N. A. No. 38, 
No gate-street, Gloucester. 
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TO GILDERS. 
W ANTED, immediately, a GILDER, ona 


Job.—Apply, stating wages, to M. A. H. Post-office, Newbury. 


W ANTED, a good GASFITTER. Would 
be wanted occasionally to drive a steam launch. Constant 
employment, Wages, 26s. per week.—Apply to W. H. Book-stall, 
Portsmouth Station 
TO GRAINERS AND PAPERHANGERS. 


ANTED, for a CONSTANCY, MEN 

who can do good and inferior WORK, and are willing to fill 

up time painting.—Send terms to JOHN GROVER, Builder, Pack- 
ington-street, N. 











“ TO DECORATORS. 
ANTED, in a Wholesale Paper Staining 
Firm, a useful LAD to ASSIST in the WAREHOUSE. Must 
be hardworking and industrious, and have some knowledge of the 
business.—Apply, by letter, stating particulars, to Messrs. A. & RB. 
WILCOXON, 17, Newington-causeway, London, 8. E. 


TO CEMETERY MASONS. 
ANTED, a first-class MASON, well up 
in Cemetery and Monumental Work, and able to do a little 
drawing and carving. e from 25 to 45. Steady and expert. Cha- 
racter and ability able to bear strict investigation.—Apply, stating 
wages required, &c. to W. J. GLEAVES, Greeenwich-road, 8. E. 


\ ] ANTED,a good BUILDER’S CARMAN. 


Personal character indispensable.—Apply between ELEVEN 
and TWELVE o'clock at 24, Bishopsgate Without. 


TO GLASS PAINTERS. 


ANTED, for constant EMPLOYMENT, 
a thoroughly experienced GENERAL HAND.—Apply to 
W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 456, West Strand, W C. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, havin 


works of considerable magnitude in operation, has a VACANC 



































ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT as 


PAPERHANGER. No objection to fill up time painting, &c. 
Address, W. P. 18, Lord’s-buildings, York-road, Wandsworth. 


| WANTED, by an experienced DRAUGHTS. 
MAN, a permanent ENGAGEMENT.—Address, H. B. care 
of Mr. Howe, Peabody-square, Lawrence-street, Chelsea. 





SAW-MILLS. E 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT in the above. 
To work frame or 'bench.—Address, W. H. 7, Goss-place, 
Greenwich-road, Greenwich, Kent. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, asCLERK 
of WORKS, or FOREMAN of WORKS. Has just finished a 
large = yet eee Mr. R. MARSHALL, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 


DRAUGHTSMAN, COLOURIST, QUANTITY CLERK, &c. 
Aged 39, married. Town orcountry. Or as CLERK to a Builder, 
Contractor, Engineer, &c. Terms from 33s. 6d. weekly.—Address, D. 
1, Mount-villas, Puckeridge, Ware. 








W ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, an 

ENGAGEMENT. Has had experience in Town and country, 
Address, R. W. 12, Salem-street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


WANTED, by an ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experience in London 
of twelve years. Terms about 2 guineas per week.—Address, 424, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTZED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, 


thoroughly acquainted with detail, construction, &c. a per. 
manent ENGAGEMENT in London. Aged 23, Terms, 27. 10s, per 
week.— Address, J. R. JOHNS, Geo. Duncan & Co. 2, East India. 
avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 











ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as OUT- 


DOOR and GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take charge of a 
building job or alterations. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Age, 33. 
Address, J. C. 15, Garnault-place, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


Wax TED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly experienced FOREMAN of MASONS, who has 
had the management of many large and important buildings. If 
preferred will take labour piecework. First-class references.—Address, 
A. Z. 1, Whittington-road, Peckham, 8.E. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


W ANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 


as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteeu 
years op plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage works, 
and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &c.— 
Address, C. E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. Isa good perspective and 


constructional draughtsman, able to take out quantities, outdoor 


work, &c, Good references.—Address, 380, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
TO GRAINERS, &c. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 


MENT at the GRAINING, &c. Has had good experience, 
Wages moderate.—Address, F. M. 42, Rathbone-place, W. 


W ANTED, by a Young;Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT, ssa CARPENTER. Wages derate, if tant 
Address, H. W. S. 23, North-street, Edgware-road. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, &c. Has a 
th h tical knowledge of first-class work. Good experience in 

















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Age, 34. Town 
or country. Good references and testimonials.—Address, 5S. M. 9, 
Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, London, 8.E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Good draughtsman. Satisfactory 
references.—Address, G. 8.8. Wickwood Dairy, Eastlake-road, Celd 
Harbour-lane, Camberwell, S. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or to take PIECEWORK. 
Many years’ experience. Good references.—Address, W. O, 291, East 
India-road, Poplar, E. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


FOREMAN of twenty years’ experience. Can set out and 

manage all descriptions of work, assist in the office, &c. Town or 

oo aa PLANE, Mr. Dee, 4, Ann's-place, Westham-lane, 
ratford, 














TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Just 
finished a large job. Joiner by trade. Aged 39. Good references.— 
Address, G. W. 180, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


ood JOINER. Sashes and frames, doors, boxing-shutters, 
&c. or other joiners’ work, by the piece or otherwise, at moderate 
oo. Good references and security if required.—Address, COOMBE, 


‘enby Villa, Harvist-road, Hornsey-road, Holloway. 























in his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 
PUPIL WANTED in an old-established 
Westgate, Rotherham. 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT WANTED, 
construction, Italian - 
=—_ yt = ornament,—Apply, by letter, to H. W. B. 16, 
tent to prepare complete sets of drawings from rough 
sketches.—Address, with terms and references, to ARCHITECT, care 
TO ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS. 
A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED. 
LERK WANTED for COST BOOK in 
—- and salary expected, to C. HINDLEY & SONS, 134, Oxford- 
OFFICE. Must be a good tracer, and accustomed to the routine 
of an engineer's or surveyor's office.—Apply on or before MONDAY, 
Barrow-in-Furness, 
ARPENTER and BLIND MAKER 
repairs, TO BE DISPOSED OF th: , 
illness, References.—Address, f° B. E p Be te er 9 ‘on 
OREMAN of PAINTERS WANTED.— 
Address, 431, Office of ‘ The Builder,” stating name and resi- 
long. personal character for sobriety, punctuality, i ity, 
ffici and willi to fill up time with work, et Renee 
( ' OOD BRASS and IRON TURNER and 
FITTER WANTED.—Apply, between Nine and Ten, 42 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
al 
WANTED, a SITUATION, as MA- 


usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering experience.— 
ARCHITECT'S and SURVEYOR'S Office.—Address, B. 11, 
in a City Office. Thorovghly qualified, familiar with iron 
A N ASSISTANT REQUIRED, fully com- 
pe 
of John Lee & Co. 2, Bride-court, New Bridge-street, E.C. 
Apply to WARD & HUGHES, 67, Frith-street, Soho-square. 
CABINET FACTORY.—Apply by letter, stating age, expe- 
tree 
(CLERK REQUIRED in an ENGINEER’S 
13ih instant, stating salary required, to the Borough Surveyor, 
WANTED. Also the above BUSINESS, with general house 
Hatch. 
dence, - wages, qualifications, by whom last employed and for how 
af J 
A good pencil hand or grainer, and decorative abilities desirable. 
Huntingdon-street, Caledonian-road, N. 
CHINIST. Can work saw-bench, frame, moulding machine, 


or general joiner.—Address, X. Y. 
Park, Essex. 


AY ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 
aden FE eae ca TS. ttn 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and ZINCWORKER.—Address, 
8. GREEN, 21, Mosedale-street, Church-street,, Camberwell-green. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 

sind —Seken we ee te eae,” © 
TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, a SITUATION, as DECO- 

VY oer tartpeanire ogame a 

Albany-road, Camberwell. : Poe" : : 


YARD FOREMAN. 


ANTED,aSITUATION in BUILDER'S 

or TIMBER MERCHANT'S YARD. Ten years’ character. 

Can take charge of engine if required.—Address, C. B. 7, Goss-place, 
Greenwich-road, Greenwich, Kent. 


TO BREWERS, WRITERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady 


Young Man (good writer). Wages not so much an object asa 

good situation.—Address, 415, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” ) 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as YARD or 
SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. Reason for desiring change, 
and highest testimonials of many years’ service and competence for 
above position from present employers, an eminent London firm of 
builders, will be freely given. Accustomed to charge of machinery.— 

Address, ALPHA, 103, East-road, City-road. 


TO BUILDERS, WITH MACHINERY. 


ANTED, as SHOP-FOREMAN, an 
ENGAGEMENT, or as CLERK of WORKS on a gentleman's 

estate, by a practical JOINER and MACHINIST. Well up in con- 
struction, repairs, horticultural buildings, &c. Any party starting 


Z. care of Mr. Abbott, Mistley 























TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

good DRAUGHTSMAN, in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE 

Used to preparing drawings from rough sketches, perspectives, and 
the general routine of the office. Good p U ptionabl 
references.—Address, OMNIA, Post-office, Knightsbridge, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or to SUPER- 
INTEND a BUSINESS. No objection to book-keeping in spare 
time. Good testimonials from past and present employers.—Address, 
X. Y. Z. No. 2, Wanless-road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CHIEF CLERK or BUILDER'S |MANAGER, in Tewn 
or country, by a first-class estimator, ef twenty years’ experience. Is 
th ghly practical lraught surveyor, and correspondent. 
First-class references.—Address, QUANTUM, 


well-green. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical London BUILDER'S FOREMAN. 
Joiner and staircase-hand by trade. Aged 34. draughtsman, 
and well up in piecework and machinery of all kinds. No objection 
to fill up time in the office or at the bench, First-class testimonials.— 
Address, A. B. 45, Goldington-street, St. Pancras-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OR CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

either as CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN of 
WORKS, having just completed a three years’ engagement on large 
works fin the City; also had great experience upon tidal or seaside 














y 
6, Irving-grove, Stock- 








writing, graining, and decorating. Well up in measuring and esti- 
mating. Specimens and designs can be shown. First-class testi- 
monials.—Address, W. M. 201, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
\ \ 7 ANTED, by asteady Young Man, aged 26, 
a SITUATION, as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Can also 
make himself useful in gasfitting, &c. zinc-work, roof and drain work, 
&c,—Address, G. W. J. 41, Hampden-street, Harrow-road, W. 
TO GRAINERS, WRITERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 22, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. London preferred.— 

a stating terms, toJ. F. LENTHALL, Painter, &c, Langport, 
merset. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
EMPLOYMENT as PAPERHANGER. Willing to fill up 

ow sa with painting, &c.—Address, B. P. 19, Marlborough-square, 
elsea, 














TO PLUMBERS, GASFITTERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION in the above, as LABOURER or IMPROVER. 

Town or country.—Please te address, stating wages, S. L. Howard's 
Printing-office, Sydenham, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable married Man, 
EMPLOYMENT, as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PLAIN 
ZINC-WORKER. Thoroughly understands pump, bath, and closet 
work. Well up in new and repairing work. Would take charge of a 
branch establishment. Reference. State wages given.—Address, 
MARTIN, 1, Francis-street, London-street, Paddington, W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable married Man, 
aged 32, a SITUATION as first-class PLUMBER, GAS- 


FITTER, and ZINC WORKER. Has been accustomed to all sorts of 
Good references if re- 








old and new work. Can fill up time painting. i : 
quired.—Address, T. EAGLES, 2, Ainger-road, Primrose-hill, N.W. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CHARGE of a JOB. Is 

well up in all branches, setting out, and management of men. Car- 

—_. No objection to the country.—Address, 477, Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 


TO PEUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, ce. a 
constant SITUATION or JOB. Willing to fill up time at 
_— J glazing, &c,—Address, W. H. 69, Napier-street, City- 
Hoxton, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION or JOB as PLUMBER. Willing to fill up time if re- 
quired.—Address, A. W. 32, Brindley-street, Paddington. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 17, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Office (Town preferred) where he 
would have an opportunity of improving himself in keeping the books, 
taking out quantities, estimating, &c.—Address, F, A. M. 3, Rodney- 
street, Pentonville, N. 
TO BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by an active, elderly Man, a 


SITUATION as CLERK, and to make himself generally use- 
ful.—Address, W. 8. No. 12, Wilton-terrace, Arthur-street, Old Kent- 











sewer works, and all kinds of public works.—First-class ref 
Address, B. 2, Alexander Cottage, Fairfield-road, Bow, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 

thoroughly practical CLERK of WORKS, or Builder's Fore- 

man, First-class references and testimonials. Over twenty years’ 

experience. Well up in all branches of the building trade. Thoroughly 

experienced in Early English and Perpendicular work, and preparing 

working drawings. Aged 40. Joiner by trade.—Address, A. B. Mill- 
hill Post-office, London, N.W. 


TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


MANAGER and FOREMAN. Age, 42. Twenty-eight years’ 
practical experience. Knows P.C. well. Can measure and value work, 
and keep books, having filled a similar position for the past twelve 
years. Country not objected to. —Terms, &c. address R. F. J. care of 
al gs 22, Shepperton-street, New North-road, Islington, 

mdon, N. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an experienced LONDON 

FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICK- 

LAYERS, CLERK of WORKS, or to Take Charge of a Job. Good re- 

ference.—Address, W. H. No. 5, Moor-lane, Loughborough, Leicest 
TO BUILDERS. 

W ANTED, by an experienced BUILDER’S 
CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENS. Estimating, measuring, 

and drawing. Good refi Practically acq ted with the 
business.—Address, No. 495, Post-office, 267, Wandsworth-road, 8. W. 














joiners’ machinery, may secure my fifteen years’ experience as fore- 
man at a low salary for a permanency,—Address, M. N. 16, Campd 
street, Kensington. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


RS. 
ANTED, to TAKE BRICKWORK by 
the rod (labour only), ora RE-ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING 
FOREMAN of New Buildings. Can have first-class references from 
late = loyers,—Address, A. F, No, 21, Robert-street, Hampstead- 


ANTED, by a BRICKLAYER, a CON- 


STANT PLACE, as JOBBING BRICKLAYER. Address, 
M. B. No. 2, Melcoombe Mews, Dorset-square, 








ANTED, by an experienced PAINTER, 


who can do paperhanging, gilding, i &c. a SITUA- 
TION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or otherwise. 
Address, PAINTER, Two Doors from Post-office, Parson's Green-lane, 


Fulham, 8. W. 

W A N T ED, by an experienced 
DRAUGHTSMAN, EMPLOYMENT. <Accustomed to prepare 

finished, working, and detail drawings, to design, &c. and is well up 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 








in construction.—Address, X. Y. Z, 9, Canon-street, Union-square, 
Islington, N. . 





road, 8,.E. 
\ ] ANTED, bya thoroughly good CHURCH, 
NTER, CHARGE of a 


HOUSE, and DECORATIVE PA 
JOB, or WORKING FOREMAN. Country no objection.—Address, 
443, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHO? or GENERAL FOREMAN, 

or CLERK of WORKS. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Fourteen 

years’ good reference from last employer.—Address, 457, Office of 
** The Builder.” 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOBBING MASTERS. 
ANTED, a JOBBING SHOP by a first- 
class CARPENTER, &c. Has had twenty years’ experience 
in all branches of jobbing. Is a good fixer. First-rate at accounts, 
measurement, &c. 7d. per hour. Ref and test 1s.— 
Address, L. F. 49, Shouldham-street, Bryanston-square. 
TO DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


WV ANTED, by a DISTRICT CLERK, a 
SITUATION as CLERK and COLLECTOR, engaged on a dis- 
, H. Mr. Gardener, jun. Bruce- 














trict three days per week.— Address, 
road, Bromley, E. 


ANTED, by a Married Man, aged 30, a 
PLACE in a sesuine oe A building plasterer iy 
trade, Has a thorough knowledge of jo! ckwork and maso 
work. No objection to the country.—Address, A. B, 21, Marlborough- 
square, Chelsea, S.W. 


UANTITIES, MEASURING, &e.—A 
8 f great experience in Measuring, Estimating, an 
Quantities, on be glad to ae toga om a a 
had great practical experience an ng ex 
pom Mem Would won hey the books pt accounts of a builder.— 
Address, SURVEYOR, 116, Camden-road, N.W. 


ANDRAILS, VENEERED or SOLID, 


or STAIRS WANTED. First-class refi f 

















or 
and ability.—Address, A. B, 26, Princes-street, Walworth-road, 








